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R. LLOYD GEORGE’S statement on Monday 

M in the House of Commons with regard to 

Russia has done very little to clear up the 

situation or to enlighten the public as to what the policy 
of the British Government really is. All it amounted 
to was a belated recognition of a number of unpalatable 
facts; and it is significant of the extent to which the 
attitude about Russia of the House of Commons majo- 
rity and of the interventionist Press is divorced from 
reality, that they should have treated the speech as 
marking an important departure of policy. They have 
always mistaken words for deeds, and, whilst expending 
upon Bolshevism a wealth of invective, have never even 
proposed intervention on an effective scale. In point 
of fact the Prime Minister said nothing concerning future 
policy which modified, or added to, what the public 
already knew. Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Long, in their 
replies to various subsequent questions, appear to have 
caused a good deal of surprise and mystification in the 
House by declaring that they were aware of no conflict 
between Mr. Lloyd George’s statement and that of 
Mr. Churchill a few days before. But there was no 
conflict save a conflict of tone. Mr. Churchill had 
already told us that the policy of subsidies was to cease 
after a final subsidy of the value of £15,000,000 to 
Denikin. Mr. Lloyd George said no more. His speech 


Suggested no new policy and committed the Government 
to nothing. 








x * *” 
That the facts, however, should be thus recognised 
is something gained. Moreover, a public declaration 
by a man in Mr. Lloyd George's position, of his scepti- 
cism regarding the military prospects of the anti- 
Bolshevists cannot fail to produce a certain effect. 





It will undoubtedly prevent the initiation of any fresh 
adventures like those of Koltjak and Judenich; and 
may easily so discourage Denikin’s friends and sup- 
porters as to make it morally impossible for that 
General, even though he has plenty of materiel and 
supplies, to organise next spring a renewal of the 
futile struggle on a large scale. But is that all that 
is to be done? Are we merely to withdraw our support 
and then “‘ wait and see’’? Or are we to take active 
steps to bring about the end of the civil war? To 
admit publicly, as the Prime Minister did, that the 
Reds are stronger than ever, that Bolshevism can never 
be beaten by military force, and that peace in Russia 
is one of the most urgent of European needs, and yet 
to propose no steps by which peace may be brought 
about, is surely as grave and cowardly a confession of 
impotence as a British Prime Minister has ever made. 
It is useless to face facts whilst shirking their conse- 
quences. If the White cause is militarily hopeless, 
then, clearly, those who are in a position to mediate 
are bound by every consideration, both of humanity 
and of common-sense, to neglect no possible means of 
putting an end to so meaningless and wanton a 
struggle. 


* * a 


In connection with the examinations of Hindenburg 
and Ludendorf, before the Reichstag Committec 
which is inquiring into the origin of the war, there 
has been a good deal of talk this week in the London 
press about the dangers of “ reaction” in Germany, 


of a military coup d'état, of the existence of an enormous 
“Secret Army,” and even of the possibility of a renewal 
of the war against the Entente in repudiation of the 
Peace Treaty. The Times estimates the strength of 
the “Secret Army” as a million men, “ the strongest 
force in Europe”; and suggests, apparently in all 
seriousness, that this force, organised by Noske, may 
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very possibly be employed in co-operation with Trot- 
sky’s Red army against the rest of Europe. To any 
one who knows anything of the two men, Noske and 
Trotsky, of the ideas for which they stand and of the 
political forces behind them, this suggestion should 
appeal as an essay in the art of unintelligent antici- 
pation which it would be difficult to excel. But 
quite apart from this piquant picture of the Noske- 
Trotsky combination—calculated doubtless to heighten 
our sense of the dangers of Bolshevism—a certain 
amount of real alarm seems to have been caused in 
this country by the Berlin demonstrations. 


* * * 


We would advise those who feel such alarm, whether 
they read the Times or the Morning Post or the Daily 
Chronicle, to ignore leading articles and read instead 
the actual dispatches of the correspondents who are 
on the spot in Berlin. The contrast is notable; and 
the reader cannot fail to be struck with the slenderness 
of the evidence upon which the eloquent fears of the 
leader writers are founded. Doubtless there is danger 
of “‘ reaction”? in Germany as everywhere else. But 
there is not the slightest sign of the likelihood, or even 
the possibility, of a military coup d'état, and all the 
correspondents appear to be of one mind in holding 
that if anything of the kind were attempted it would 
end very quickly in a summary vengeance upon its 
promoters by an enraged populace. As for the “‘ Secret 
Army,” it may safely be stated that it does not exist, 
that no one outside a London newspaper office ever 
imagined that it existed, and that if it did it could 
not fight, since it could not be supplied, out of Germany’s 
present resources, for a month’s campaign. The truth is 
that though the Pan-Germans are noisy, as they always 
were—they were demonstrating in Berlin within a 
month of the armistice—there is no evidence that 
their real strength within the German Republic is any 
less insignificant than that of those in England who 
share the views of the Morning Post. That the winter 
may bring bloodshed in Germany is all too possible, 
but it will not be caused by the Pan-Germans. 


* * * 


The two most notable features of the Italian elections, 
the complete results of which are not yet known, have 
been the general apathy of the “ bourgeois” voters 
and the success of the Socialists. In the Roman con- 
stituencies not much more than fifty per cent. of the 
electorate polled. In the city of Rome itself the per- 
centage was only twenty-nine. In some of the Northern 
constituencies there was more interest; in Milan, 
for instance, eighty per cent. and in Turin seventy per 
cent. voted. The official Socialist Party, and to a 
lesser extent the Catholic Partito Popolare, both well 
organized, benefited by the indifference of their oppo- 
nents. The Socialists, moreover, were able to take 
full advantage of the quarrels of their opponents— 
Nittians and anti-Nittians, and of the angry feelings 
which the war has left in Italy. The Italian proletariat, 
it should be remembered, is not only discontented, like 
the proletariat in other countries : it feels itself betrayed 
by the capitalist—and the foreign capitalist to boot. 
The result is that the Socialists have a majority over 
all other parties in Venice, Florence, Milan, Bologna 
and many other towns in the North, and they have 





gained several seats in Rome, where before they were 
unrepresented. Altogether, it seems that they are 
likely to come back at least 160 strong, which will 
make them the largest single group in the Chamber. 
It is to be noted, however, that within the Party 
there are two divergent sections, led respectively by 
Serrati and by Turati and Treves. How or when the 
differences between them will emerge it is impossible 
as yet to say. In any case, we believe that the real 
rallying-point of the Italian Labour Movement will 
be found outside rather than in the Chamber. The 
General Confederation of Labour in Italy, like the 
C.G.T. in France, is a force to be reckoned with. 
* * * 

The bitter struggle in America over the Peace Treaty 
has been temporarily suspended by the adjournment 
of the Senate till December Ist, and there is ground 
for hope that a passable compromise between the con- 
tending parties may be effected during the coming 
week. The position at present is this. Fourteen 
“* reservations ” have been carried, which simply knock 
the bottom out of the Treaty and the League of Nations. 
The resolution of Senator Lodge, however, the leader 
of the Republican intransigeants, that the Treaty 
should be ratified with the reservations appended, 
has been defeated. Finally another resolution by 
Senator Lodge, declaring the war with Germany ended, 
has been referred to the Foreign Relations Committee. 
It is useless at this stage to try to discern all that has 
underlain this deplorable conflict. Some of the motives 
of. the majority are, of course, apparent. Certain of 
them are respectable, the genuine dissatisfaction, for 
instance, with obvious wrongs, such as the treatment 
of China, and the determination to assert constitutional 
rights in the matter of treaty-making. Others are of 
a different character. There is an undoubted desire 
for a revanche on President Wilson ; a revanche which, 
as we have said before, the President has largely brought 
on himself—and the world. Jealousy of this country, 
too, has clearly played a big part, and for that we have 
partly, if not entirely, to thank our own Government's 
policy, notably in its handling of Ireland. What is 
really serious in the whole business is not, we think, 
the Senate’s behaviour, but the fact that the Senate 
does apparently represent the attitude of the American 
people. America was to make the world safe for 
democracy. But American democracy in foreign affairs 
is, it seems, nothing better than the old policy of Vic- 
torian Liberalism, which we hoped was now dead and 
buried. If better counsels do not prevail—as we hope 
they will prevail—Europe will have to pursue its way 
without America. The League of Nations, as Lord 
Robert Cecil said the other day, must certainly go on, 
whatever happens; for that is the sole hope of per- 


manent peace. 
* * 

The abolition of the unemployment donation so far 
as civilian workers are concerned is a serious matter, 
not because the donation is a good way of dealing with 
the unemployment problem, but because the Govern- 
ment has abolished it without providing any substitute. 
The whole record of the Government in relation to 
unemployment is discreditable in the extreme. It 
was realised as far back as 1917 that it would be 
necessary to make provision for dealing with unemploy- 
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ment as soon as hostilities ended, and two separate 
Committees, one at the Ministry of Reconstruction 
and one at the Ministry of Labour, sat and reported 
upon the whole question during the war. It would 
have been perfectly possible, as soon as the war ended, 
to introduce a permanent scheme of unemployment 
provision based on these Reports; but instead the 
Government relied upon the unscientific and expensive 
device of the donation. The Industrial Conference 
this spring included among its recommendations a 
series of paragraphs pointing out the urgency of the 
unemployment problem, urging certain specific measures, 
and demanding the immediate preparation of a full 
permanent scheme. That was seven months ago; 
but still nothing has been done, and there is no sign of 
a Government measure. In the circumstances, the 
abolition of the unemployment donation is clearly 
indefensible. The interests of “ national economy ” 
are not best served by such a suspension of payment, 
but by a courageous handling of the whole problem of 
unemployment. 
* * 

Provision for the unemployed is, of course, one thing, 
and prevention of unemployment quite another and a 
very much better thing. We are certainly not suggest- 
ing that all that is wanted is a general measure of pro- 
vision for the unemployed. It is necessary to have 
such a measure; but it should not need to reach any 
large dimensions if the necessary steps are taken to 
provide work. The utter failure of the Government 
housing scheme, and the failure to put in hand any of 
the large necessary measures of national development, 
are the reasons why unemployment on a considerable 
scale continues to exist. If houses were being built 
in the required numbers, there would be, not only more 
work for operatives in the building industry, many 
hundreds of whom have been drawing unemployment 
donation : there would also be a more general diffusion 
of purchasing power through the community, resulting 
in increased employment for workers in other trades. 
The right way of affording employment by speeding 
up the housing programme is not, however, the course, 
now apparently proposed, of offering subsidies to private 
builders, but that of really, as well as on paper, enabling 
and encouraging the local authorities to get ahead with 
actual building. This is largely a matter of finance, 
and what is immediately needed is a measure which 
will enable the local authorities to build with an assur- 
ance that the capital required is available on reasonable 
terms. 

* * * 

Apart from the difficulty of finding capital, immense 
obstacles are being placed in the way of re-housing the 
people by the attempts of the Ministry of Health to 
enforce the charging of the highest rents that can be 
secured. If this policy is persisted in, it will create 
an impossible situation ; for the new rents will, in that 
case, be very much higher than the rents chargeable 
for existing houses under the Rents Restriction Act. 
The only possible policy is that of basing the rents for 
new houses on the rents at present prevailing for exist- 
ing properties. Otherwise an irresistible outcry will 
arise for the raising of these rents, with the result that 
industry will be dislocated by a general presentation by 
the workers of demands for higher wages to compensate 
them for the increased cost of housing accommodation. 





A very instructive inquiry has recently been made 
by Mr. E. D. Simon, of the Manchester City Council, 
into the conditions of working-class houses at Didsbury. 
It is instructive not merely because it reveals a very 
scandalous state of things existing at present, but 
because it calls attention to a point which ought to be 
considered in connection with the new houses that are 
to be built. Mr. Simon found house after house occu- 
pied by families—respectable families—of 5, 6, 7, 8 and 
even more persons. Practically all these houses are 
of the usual four-roomed type, two of the rooms being 
bedrooms. One may be occupied by the parents and 
one or more children, the other by two or three other 
children, boys and girls indiscriminately. In some 
cases there may be two beds squeezed into a room, one 
for the boys or young men, the other for the girls. It 
is not necessary to multiply examples. Everyone 
knows that this overcrowding is not confined to Man- 
chester ; it is pretty general. But the important point 
is that most of it is not “overcrowding.” The officially 
accepted standard of overcrowding is that adopted by 
the Registrar-General for census purposes. That is to 
say a house is not overcrowded unless there are more 
than two adults per room, including sitting-rooms— 
a child under 10 counts as half an adult. Four adults, 
therefore, men and women, may legally sleep in each of 
the two bedrooms of the ordinary working-class house. 
Mr. Simon’s inquiry showed that out of 71 houses only 
4 were overcrowded by this standard. He submits that 
24 persons per bedroom ought to be regarded as the 
maximum, and that the separation of the sexes should 
also be taken into account. On this standard nearly 
fifty per cent. of the 71 houses were overcrowded. The 
Registrar-General’s standard has no business to be 
accepted to-day by any local authority or by the 
Ministry of Health. We suggest that the Government, 
either through the Ministry of Health or by statute, 
should at once lay down a new standard, which local 
authorities should be compelled to adopt. In the 
present shortage there must inevitably be overcrowding ; 
but no excuse ought to be accepted for its continuance 
in the “ half-million *’ new houses. 


* * * 


The Miners’ Federation, in conjunction with the 
Trades Union Congress, the Labour Party, and the 
Co-operative Union, is now definitely launching its 
national propagandist campaign in support of the 
demand for national ownership and democratic control 
of the mining industry. This will be the chief subject 
of discussion at the special Trades Union Congress in 
December. The Congress, however, will also deal with 
other questions of the first importance, including the 
cost of living and the proposal to constitute a “* General 
Staff’ for the Trade Union movement. In making its 
demand for immediate measures to reduce the cost of 
living, the Congress is expected to put forward definite 
proposals, and also to make it plain that, unless the cost 
of living is reduced, a general movement for wage 
increases is inevitable in the immediate future. The 
Congress will also have to deal with the proposal to 
co-ordinate on a national basis the various negotiations 
which are now proceeding in the different industries for 
the creation of new post-war basic wage-rates, by the 
incorporation in standard rates of war advances and 
bonuses. It is probable that big changes in the con- 
stitution and functions of the Congress will arise out 
of these various proposals. 
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THE 
AUTHORITY OF PARLIAMENT 


F the thousand tasks with which this country is 
6 faced to-day, there is none so urgent or so acute 
as that of restoring the authority of Parliament. 
That the affairs of the nation are being seriously mis- 
managed in nearly every department, is a proposition 
so generally understood and accepted throughout all 
parties and classes that it scarcely calls for proof or 
exemplification. What is perhaps not yet so widely 
appreciated is that the root cause of all this mismanage- 
ment, the delay and the indecision, the blunders and 
the extravagances of which the whole country is com- 
plaining, may be traced directly to the deficiencies of 
the present House of Commons. They are the ills 
which are characteristically associated with the exist- 
ence of an irresponsible executive. Individually, the 
members of the Government are not peculiarly incom- 
petent. Some of them, it is true, obviously possess no 
personal qualifications for high office, but others are 
men of unquestionable ability; and their average 
competence is probably not lower than that of other 
British Governments which any middle-aged man can 
recall. The faults of the present administration arise, 
that is to say, not so much from its personnel as from 
the fact that no body of men can be trusted to govern 
either efficiently or honestly unless there is some effective 
means of holding them responsible for their policy. 

It would be hard, we imagine, to find in the history 
of this country, or for that matter of any other country, 
any instance of a Government which was so intrinsically 
and fundamentally irresponsible as Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Coalition Ministry. Under an autocracy—like that 
of Russia before the war—Ministers are at least 
responsible to their Sovereign. In an oligarchy they 
are responsible to some class or to some interest. Even 
a revolutionary dictator has always had some principle 
or some avowed national object which he could only 
betray at his peril. But the present Government of 
these islands can be held responsible to nobody but 
itself and for nothing but its own existence. Theo- 
retically, it is responsible to the nation. Practically, it 
is responsible to no class or section of the community, 
to no interest, even to no party. This may sound at 
first an extravagant statement, but we believe that on 
consideration its literal truth must be admitted. It 
is a Government founded upon a combination which, 
whatever Mr. Bonar Law may pretend, has no expecta- 
tion of permanence. Consequently, no section of the 
combination feels that it has anything to lose by any 
blunder which may discredit the Government as a 
whole. If its foreign policy, or its financial policy, or 
its industrial policy, should lead to disaster, its members 
can never be effectively called to account; they have 
merely to dissolve partnership and reappear, like the 
board of a bankrupt Company, as directors of fresh con- 
cerns. Mr. Lloyd George will easily find new friends— 
or, what comes to the same thing, imagines he will— 
and having explained to them how his warnings were 
neglected and his efforts thwarted by his Tory colleagues, 
he will demand, and quite probably obtain, a clean 
slate. The Tory leaders, on the other hand, need 
anticipate as little difficulty in persuading, at any rate, 
their old supporters that it is unfair to hold them 
responsible for the failures and ineptitudes of a Govern- 
ment of which Mr. Lloyd George was the head. Both 
sections know that, short of some almost miraculous 
turn of events, they can never hope to be returned to 





poweragain as a Coalition—that the “coupon” will never 
be revived. They have thus no joint prospects and 
no reason to suppose that their separate prospects will 
be appreciably affected by their present actions. They 
have, in short, no common interest whatever save that 
of clinging to office, and they are free to serve that 
interest without any fear of future consequences. 

Such a state of affairs is nothing less than a disastrous 
travesty of representative government. Partly, no 
doubt, it may be regarded as an inevitable consequence 
of a temporary coalition, but, to a much greater extent, 
it must be attributed to the concurrent destruction 
of the authority of the House of Commons. England 
has seen Coalitions before, but never before has it been 
governed by a Coalition which could afford to ignore 
Parliament. That, we repeat, is the root of the evil. 
The normal check provided by our representative insti- 
tutions against the inherent defects of any Coalition 
Government is the fact that by its very constitution 
such a government has, or should have, a much greater 
difficulty than a purely party government, in controlling 
its Parliamentary supporters, and is consequently 
peculiarly sensitive to Parliamentary criticism. But 
the present Government has no more difficulty in con- 
trolling its supporters than a shepherd with a dog 
has in controlling a flock of sheep. It has to face 
no criticism that is worthy of the name. This anomaly 
cannot be explained by the fact that the House of Com- 
mons is almost ludicrously unrepresentative of the 
country, nor even by the related fact that the majority 
of its members have every reason to fear a dissolution 
and to avoid any action which might lead to one. 
Powerful as this latter motive no doubt is, it need not, 
and in normal circumstances would not, prevent the 
exercise of an effective critical control by the House 
of Commons over the policy of the Government. The 
absence of such control is due, not to the unrepresenta- 
tive character of the House, but to its utter incompetence. 
When Coalitionists are heard to rail against the Govern- 
ment outside the House and then next day are seen 
obediently flocking into the Government lobby, it 
is a mistake, we are sure, to assume that they have 
bowed in fear of the consequences ; much more probably 
they have bowed in sheer honest admiration of the 
comparative intellectual eminence of the Treasury 
Bench. The Government’s tenth string spokesman 
can convince them of anything. Outside the House 
they may be susceptible enough to public opinion, 
but once inside its charmed precincts they have neither 
the ability to express their views nor the backbone 
to hold to them. So the Government pursues the 
unchecked and unaccountable tenor of its way. 

Short of a dissolution, which there is no present means 
of forcing, there is no remedy for all this save in 
improving the personnel of the House. As things 
stand, the Opposition benches are almost as barren 
as the back Government benches, of Parliamentary 
ability. But there is no reason why they should remain 
so. Even a very few additions, if they were the right 
ones, might change the whole aspect of the Parliamentary 
situation. If, for example, there had been a single 
spokesman of first-class authority and experience 
on the Opposition side three weeks ago, we venture to 
assert that Mr. Austen Chamberlain would never— 
in face of the overwhelming mass of competent opinion 
outside the House—have obtained the triumphant 
endorsement which, as evidenced by the division lists, 
he did obtain, for his amazing exposition of the financial 
situation and of the Government’s policy thereon. 
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And that is but one instance of many which might be 
cited to show the importance of strengthening the 
personnel of the Opposition in the House of Commons. 
There are plenty of good men there, men of ability and 
industry and high purpose, but their effectiveness is 
marred by the absence of leaders or allies of the 
Parliamentary calibre necessary to challenge official 
authority and shake the confidence and prestige of 
the Treasury Bench. 

This weakness has become so apparent that we have 
now even the Times advocating the return of Mr. Asquith 
to the House. For our part, whilst we are tied to no 
party, we hold the view, as our readers are well aware, 
that the prospects of legislative and administrative 
progress in this country in the future are bound up 
with the prospects of the Labour Party ; and our aim 
is to assist the advance of that Party, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively, to the utmost of our power. Yet 
we do not hesitate to say that at the present juncture 
we regard it as far more important from the point of 
view, not only of the country but even of the Labour 
Party itself, that a few Opposition leaders of first-class 
ability should be returned to the House of Commons 
than that the number of Labour Members should be 
slightly increased. The organisers of the Party cannot 
be expected to acknowledge, or to base their policy 
upon, such a view. Successful party organisation 
may require a certain uncompromising loyalty which 
excludes even temporary compromises or concessions. 
But unofficial members of the Labour Party may well 
hold, as we do, that the presence beside Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Adamson on the Front Opposition Bench 
of Mr. Asquith, together with two or three such experi- 
enced lieutenants as, say, Sir John Simon, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, and Mr. Masterman, would do far more to shake 
the Government, to hasten the prospect of an Election 
and even to strengthen the hands of the Labour leaders 
themselves in the House, than the election of a few 
additional Trade Unionists. 

For those who believe in representative government 
the most urgent of all immediate tasks, as we said at 
the beginning of this article, is the restoration of the 
authority of Parliament. And with that object in view, 
nosinglestep can be more important than the return tothe 
House of Commons of the man who by universal consent is 
incomparably the ablest and the most distinguished of 
contemporary Parliamentarians. Mr. Asquith has declined 
to fight Spen Valley, and the direct issue has not yet 
arisen; but if and when he elects to stand, provided 
he does not choose a seat which has previously been 
held by Labour, we sincerely trust for the credit of the 
Labour Party that no Labour candidate will oppose 
him. We are strong believers in the party system, 
but it is a system which of necessity accords only 
imperfectly with the real divisions and conjunctions of 
opinion, and there is every reason why its asperities 
should, whenever possible, be softened. There are 
certain men in all parties whose return to Parliament 
should be unopposed not only out of courtesy, but 
out of regard for the dignity and quality of the House 
of Commons itself. We have referred especially to the 
Liberal Leader. We might add from amongst Tories 
such names as those of Lord Robert Cecil and Lord 
Henry Bentinck, and the list could easily be lengthened. 
But the case of Mr. Asquith clearly stands by itself. The 
Tories will probably refrain from opposition in any 
constituency which he may select. e Labour Party 
is surely by this time sufficiently confident of its strength 
to be able—whether they regard him as an enemy or as 

an ally—to extend to him a similar courtesy. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS 


r [oe “glorious old Tiger,” as the Times calls 
him, is still master, it seems, in the French 
jungle. Save in the North and one or two 

other districts, M. Clemenceau’s Coalition has achieved 

a remarkable success at the polls. Of his chief 

enemies the Unified Socialists, who at the last 

election returned 101 members to the Chamber, have 
lost 45 seats, and the Socialist-Radicals 95. M. Jean 

Longuet has been beaten in Paris, together with MM. 

Rénaudel, Brizon, and Mayeras, all front rank men, 

and M. Franklin Bouillon, the Chauvinist Radical 

who led the opposition to the Peace Treaty. Some of 
the late Ministry have become casualties, but most 
of the faithful Clemenceauists have been returned. 

M. Georges Mandel, former Chef de Cabinet of the 

Prime Minister, was generally esteemed to be as unpopu- 

lar a man as existed in France, hated alike by the 

Anti-Semites of the Right—(M. Mandel’s name is, 

or once was, Jeroboam Rothschild)—and by the 

Socialists and other parties of the Left. Nevertheless, 

he has carried the whole of his list to. victory in the 

Gironde. But a catalogue of names will not be of much 

interest. Nor is it very profitable to attempt to dis- 

entangle the various parties, old and new, that make 
up this strange Coalition. It is enough to say that 

M. Clemenceau has behind him the great mass of 

‘** moderate ’’ men—some of them as moderate as M. 

Maurice Barrés, the Royalist !—~-and that he has achieved 

a Conservative triumph. 

The outstanding feature is, of course, the defeat of 
the Socialist Party, which, it was expected by not a 
few good judges, might succeed in doubling its numbers. 
What were the causes of this failure? The first and 
most obvious is that the election was fought on a “ panic”’ 
issue. ‘*‘ Sus aux Bolchevistes’’ was M. Clemenceau’s 
battle-cry, and it rallied the country. The Socialists 
attacked the Peace, and openly proclaimed their 
sympathy with the Russian revolution. Every French- 
man who would save France from red ruin and Soviets, 
must vote for the Coalition. The particular shade 
of politics of this or that candidate did not matter 
provided he approved M. Clemenceau and hated 
Bolshevism. This was the simple message that could 
be read last week in La Presse de Paris, the omnibus 
journal to which the printers’ strike reduced fifty- 
seven daily papers, from Le Temps to Le Jockey. Promi- 
nent leader-writers displayed there in the narrow space 
allotted them, a wonderful unanimity of appeal and 
abuse—abuse of “ défaitisme’’ and “ défaitistes,” of 
those who went, or wanted to go, to Zimmerwald and 
Kienthal and Stockholm, of violent Socialist candidates 
whose voice was the voice of Lenin, and of timid 
Socialist candidates who piped of social reform. In 
the provinces the cry was the same, with suitable 
variations for townsmen or peasants. And except, 
as we have said, in certain industrial regions which 
have long been a stronghold of the moderate Socialists, 
and some of the devastated regions where the Tiger's 
writ does not run, it was successful. The bourgeoisie, 
great and little, was undoubtedly frightened, together 
with a certain number of the working-class. It is 
not to be supposed, of course, that everyone believes 
all the hair-raising stories that he has been told 
of Bolshevism and the designs of the Socialists. A 
great many who voted the “ Anti-Bolshevist ’’ ticket 
no more imagine that the Socialists would, or could, 
Russify France than they imagine that the Coalition 
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will introduce a new heaven and a new earth. But 
the nation is tired, and there is a widespread longing 
for tranquillity. To many who have that feeling the 
Socialist programme seemed to offer only a promise 
of new adventures and continued strife—and a strife 
for something too remote and too negative. Whether 
a “‘ constructive” policy would have won more adher- 
ents it is difficult to say. We have seen from the fate 
of our own Labour Party in the General Election last 
December that a constructive policy may easily go 
down before a simple “ panic’ issue. In any case, 
the Unified Socialists had little more to offer in the 
way of construction than their opponents. Their 
strength was generally supposed to lie in their organisa- 
tion. Yet, amid the optimism which prevailed on this 
point during the last few months there were always 
doubtful critics. The French Socialist organisation, 
good as it may be as a piece of electoral machinery, 
is not that fundamental thing which the Belgians 
possess. There, the Labour movement is an organic 
unity—Labour Party, Trade Unions and Co-operatives 
are three integral parts of a single whole. Action by 
the Trade Unions in Belgium has the whole weight of 
the political party and the Co-operatives behind it, 
and, similarly, in an election, the Labour Party can 
rely on the same undivided support. But the Con- 
jSédération Générale du Travail of France is not only 
an independent but an avowedly anti-parliamentary 
body. Its members—individual Trade Unionists— 
may, and, of course, do, vote for Socialists. But 
there is not the same sense of attachment, and there 
is, besides, a certain section of Trade Unionists who are 
apathetic or even hostile to the political party. It 
does not follow the C.G.T. is wrong in not binding 
itself to the Socialist Party, but merely that in the 
circumstances the Socialist Party’s organisation is 
bound to some extent to suffer. It is no secret, more- 
over, that during the summer relations between the 
two bodies were strained. Whether this produced 
many abstentions from the polls on Sunday we do 
not yet know ; but it is by no means improbable. The 
Belgian Socialists, on the other hand, with their closer 
organisation—and also, we must add, better led, and 
with a programme that made a greater appeal—have 
certainly polled heavily. And they have increased 
their membership from forty to seventy at the 
expense of the Catholics and the Liberals. 

There is, however, another reason to which the loss 
of Socialist seats in France is attributed—the new 
system of voting. This system—scrutin de liste, with 
a partial admixture of proportional representation— 
has been described fully in the English Press during 
the last week, and we need not discuss it in detail. 
It seems to us fantastic. It has certainly produced 
some surprising results. In one constituency of the 
Seine a candidate with 19,214 votes was elected, two 
others with 84,000 and 59,000 respectively were not 
elected. M. Léon Daudet, the fire-eating Royalist, 
got in with 19,686 votes: his opponent, M. Téry, the 
well-known editor of L’(uvre, failed with 386,000. 
In the whole of one Paris sector not a single Socialist 
was elected, though all on the list polled more than 
110,000 votes. There does not appear, of course, 
to be any reason why this electoral system should by 
its nature benefit or harm one party more than 
another. But what it does in fact is to tell 


heavily in favour of a majority party or group of 
parties, and the Socialists on this occasion have 
suffered severely. 


What, then, are the prospects for the future? 
“Bolshevism” is beaten. But that means nothing; 
for no intelligent person supposes there was any “ Bol- 
shevism,” in a real sense, to beat. There is a powerful 
Conservative—or, if the term be preferred, Moderate 
—majority in the Chamber. But this majority is 
likely to be even less harmonious than our own Coalition. 
The definitely reactionary groups may press for defin- 
itely reactionary measures ; but, if they do, they are 
certain to come into conflict with the more progressive 
groups. A more important question is whether the 
new government will produce what the country wants 
—a policy of reconstruction. Much has been said of 
the large number of “new men” in the Chamber, 
apparently with the implication that the hope of France 
lies in these new men. We trust that it may; but 
with the new men have returned most of the old leaders. 
They gave little evidence of constructive statesmanship 
in the last Parliament, and the critics are wondering 
whether the leopards will be found to have changed 
their spots in this one. For the moment, France has 
given a “ verdict of repose.” But France is not con- 
tented, least of all is the French working-class contented. 
We do not believe that under present conditions there 
can be any continued tranquillity. The storm centre 
will be, as it has been, in the C.G.T., and unless the 
new Chamber behaves as no one expects it to behave, 
“industrial action” will go on without paying any 
more regard to it than it has paid to its predecessors. 


THE RAILWAY CONTROL 
~ SCHEME 


HE main outline of the Government's offer 
to the railwaymen, in reply to the demand 
for nationalisation and joint control, has now 
been made public, not in the form of an agreed 
statement, but in a speech which Mr. J. H. Thomas 
delivered at Bristol last Sunday. Important as the 
proposals are, and far-reaching as their ultimate conse- 
quences may be, there is nothing in them that is 
startlingly novel, and they certainly do not set any 
great new precedent. The first part of the scheme, 
as described by Mr. Thomas, is a vast improvement on 
the old machinery of the railway conciliation boards, 
and marks the definite concession of full and complete 
recognition of the railway Trade Unions and of their 
right to represent the workers not only in relation to 
wages and conditions, but on all questions which may 
arise, including the vexed geen of discipline and 
management. A joint board, however, with this wide 
scope, while it marks an advance so far as the railways 
are concerned, goes no farther than many joint bodies 
in privately-owned industry. Much more significant 
in this part of the scheme is the tripartite board of 
appeal, consisting of four railwaymen, four representa- 
tives of the railway companies, and four of the “ general 
public.” The provision that of these last four one shall 
represent Trade Unionism and one Co-operation will 
ive the board a moral force which no previous body 
of the kind has possessed. 

All this first part of the scheme, however, important as 
it is, has very little to do with the demand for control 
to which the scheme is said to be a reply. Whether 
the railwaymen are to have a share in control or not, 
it is obviously necessary, quite apart from any question 
of control, to establish workable machinery for the 
settlement of industrial disputes. That is a primary 
condition of successful railway operation, as even the 
most stubborn of old-fashioned railway managers 
must by this time have been driven to understand. 
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The answer to the demand for control, if it is made at 
all, can only be contained in the second part of the 
scheme, and about this Mr. Thomas was regrettably, 
though perhaps intentionally, nebulous. 

Let us set down first of all what is clear from his 
speech. Three Trade Union representatives, two from 
the National Union of Railwaymen and one from the 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, are to “join the 
Railway Executive Committee with co-equal powers 
to the general managers who sit there themselves.” 
This, which is all that Mr. Thomas has told the public, 
is surely a very jejune account of a departure which Mr. 
Thomas himself regards as momentous. For it gives 
rise at once to a whole series of questions to which no 
answers are at present forthcoming. First of all, 
what is the “ Railway Executive Committee ” to which 
Mr. Thomas refers? There is now in existence a Railway 
Executive Committee consisting of twelve general 
managers; but this body not long ago offered its 
resignation, and is only carrying on temporarily until 
the new system of organisation under the Transport 
Act is brought into operation. If it has been decided 
that the Railway Executive Committee is to remain 
in being, either permanently or for the next two years, 
with the addition of three Trade Union representatives 
to the twelve managers who compose it at present, 
it would be well for the Government to make at once 
a public statement to this effect. 

But is this the position? Our second question will 
serve to indicate some of the doubts which are in our 
mind. Are any other persons, besides the three Trade 
Union representatives, to be invited to join this 
Committee? For example, is the Railway Clerks’ 
Association, which represents the vast majority of 
all the salaried grades on the railways, to be similarly 
represented? And again, are such other interests 
as those of railway users (manufacturers, traders, 
co-operators, and the general public) to be offered 
representation upon this Committee? If they are not, 
then is there to be yet another Committee, on the lines 
already laid down in the Transport Act, on which these 
various interests, as well as the Trade Unions, are 
to receive representation ? 

The doubt in our mind is whether, when Mr. Thomas 
says “Railway Executive Committee,” he is really 
referring to the Advisory Board provided for in the 
Transport Act. This is much more than a question 
of name ; for, whereas the existing Railway Executive 
Committee is really a managing body and does really 
administer the railway service, it was certainly not 
made clear that the proposed Advisory Board was to 
have any such important function. The Railway 
Executive Committee is, of course, subject to the Govern- 
ment; but it has established in practice its right to be 
regarded as an executive and not an advisory body. 
If the railwaymen receive, what they have long demanded, 
representation, even minority representation, upon 
the executive body, the concession is substantial ; 
whereas, if all they secure is a minority representation 
on an advisory body, it may amount in practice to 
very little indeed. Its value in that case will depend 
entirely upon the amount of advice the Minister is 
willing to ask for and to act upon; for an advisory 
body can act only when it is asked to do so, and can even 
then only advise and not command. 

It will be seen from these questions and comments 
that the information so far made available does not 
provide the materials even for the most tentative 
judgment of the scheme proposed. Moreover, there is 
one further doubt, of even greater magnitude than 
the others, which Mr. Thomas has done nothing to 
clear up. What is the relation of the scheme to the 
question of railway nationalisation ? 

_ The present position with regard to nationalisation 
is ambiguous in the extreme. During the last General 





Election, Mr. Winston Churchill announced categorically 
that the Government had decided to nationalise the 
railways. He was not contradicted at the time; but 
Ministerial statements since then have been for the most 
part in the nature of guarded contradictions. When the 
Transport Bill was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, certain of its clauses were regarded as steps to 
nationalisation. They were ruthlessly eliminated, and 
the Bill passed into law in a form which threw na light 
at all upon the Government’s final policy. Control 
was to be continued for a further period, and thereafter 
the whole future of the railways remained uncertain. 
We may hold that nationalisation is inevitable, because 
no other solution will be found possible at the end of 
the period of control; but we have no knowledge 
that the Government shares this view. 


Clearly, then, the scheme of control now propounded 
must be regarded as being as much a temporary im- 
provisation as the whole origination of the Ministry 
of Transport itself. There is to be a measure of joint 
control; but it is not in the least clear whether the 
parties to this “ joint control ’’ are the railway workers 
and the railway companies, or the railway workers 
and the State. Nor can it be in the least clear while the 
present muddle continues; for at the present time it 
is impossible to give an intelligible answer to the question 
whether railway workers are employed by the companies 
or by the State. Although Mr. Thomas did not make 
it plain, it is plain enough that the present scheme 
is merely a temporary expedient to tide over the 
remainder of the period of “ State control.” 

It is to be presumed that this fact was strongly 
present in Mr. Thomas’s mind when he recommended 
the acceptance of the scheme by the members of the 
railway Trade Unions. His hope must be that an interim 
arrangement of the sort in contemplation will facilitate 
not only nationalisation, but also the working-out, 
in connection with national ownership, of a national 
and practical scheme of control. He must be perfectly 
well aware that the present scheme by itself, while 
it may represent a certain advance in the status of 
the workers, will not do much to make of the railway 
system an efficient and democratically organised public 
service. He must know that, as long as the three parties 
concerned are all pulling in different directions, as they 
will be under this scheme no less than they are to-day, 
not much can be done to improve efficiency or to 
stimulate the motive of public service. The scheme 
only organises and regulates the three * pulls ’’—the 
** pull” of the railwaymen at present mainly for better 
conditions and greater control, the “pull” of the 
companies for dividends and freedom from control, 
and the “pull” of the State, at present mainly for 
centralisation and bureaucratic management. Only 
the elimination of one of these “ pulls °—the “ pull” 
of the companies—will make it possible to secure 
that the two which remain shall be harnessed to pull 
in the same direction—that of the public service. 

Although we do not hope for any great increase 
in railway efficiency as a result of the present scheme, 
we do believe that the first part of it should prove 
to be an important factor in preventing unnecessary 
industrial disputes. On the second part we find it 
impossible to pass judgment until the questions we have 
raised have received a clear answer. If the body on 
which the railwaymen are to have their three repre- 
sentatives is to be purely an Advisory Board, it will 
be what the Minister chooses that it shall be and no more. 
If it is to be an executive body, similar in function to 
the war-time Railway Executive Committee, then it 
is still necessary, before passing judgment, to know 
precisely what interests are to be represented upon it, 
and in what proportions. Moreover, it is hardly less 
necessary to know what relation it is to have to the 
separate organisation of the various railway companies, 
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or to any system of regional control which may wholly 
or in part supersede the present company organisation. 

Here again we are almost entirely in the dark. 
Mr. Thomas spoke of local joint machinery for dealing 
with negotiations and disputes in connection with the 
first part of the scheme; but he seems to have said 
nothing of local organisation in connection with the 
second part. Sir Eric Geddes, however, is known to be 
contemplating some system of regional devolution 
of railway cieciaitation. and, if this is carried out, 
it will clearly mean a considerable decentralisation 
of management, and will call for the representation 
of the railwaymen upon local as well as national 
managerial bodies. A substantial amount of centralisa- 
tion is undoubtedly essential to the efficient working 
of the railway service, and the present dispersal of control 
among the various railway companies has nothing at 
all to recommend it now that competition is practically 
a thing of the past. But a considerable amount of 
regional devolution is fully compatible with the necessary 
element of central control, and is equally necessary 
to the stimulation of efficient working. Moreover, it 
is in connection with this devolution that the railwaymen 
are probably in a position to make their most important 
and helpful contribution to management ; for regional 
boards of control will be able to do far more than a 
national board alone could do to stimulate the sense of 
public service and so promote efficiency throughout the 
whole railway system. Perhaps when the scheme is 
ublished in full it will be found that these points have 

en met. In any case, it is certainly desirable that 
full publication should take place at once, in order that 
criticism may be fully informed and may not need to 
catch hold of stray hints and incomplete statements 
such as those on which this article has necessarily 
been based. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON 


DEVOLUTION 
II. 
E have seen* that devolution, whether of legislation 

V \ or of administration, to geographical provinces 

does not offer, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
any extensive or promising field. Whilst there is everything 
to be said for an almost unlimited expansion of the activities 
of our local government bodies, and even for their coales- 
cence into provincial areas for particular local purposes if 
they find it convenient, there seems to be extremely little, 
either in the way of legislation or of administration, that 
could, without grave disadvantages, be devolved from 
Westminster and from Whitehall. In fact, the growth of 
local government has always involved, and apparently 
always must involve, not a reduction, but a corresponding 
expansion in the work of the central iegislature and adminis- 
tration. But need devolution be always to geographical 
provinces; and need it always take the form of granting 
powers to provincial legislatures and provincial adminis- 
trators ? 

One of the features of the last few years, to which suf- 
ficient attention has not been paid, has been what we may 
call devolution to subject-groups. This has been, in 
effect, a devolution both of legislative and of administrative 
functions; and the groups and the conditions have alike 
been diverse. We should get the best idea of this, often 
informal, and always quite empirical, devolution to subject- 
groups if we recall a number of instances. Who has decided 
what shall be the sizes and shapes of practically all the 
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screws we can get, of all the iron bars, and of innumerable 
other articles in constant use? Not Parliament, not the 
Trade Unions or the manufacturers concerned, not even 
the institutes of civil) and mechanical engineers, but the 
Engineering Standards Committee. This organisation, with 
its forty or fifty sub-committees, has been at work for the 
whole of the present century, with Government sanction 
and a Parliamentary grant for its expenses, fixing precise 
standard shapes and weights and sizes for a vast enumeration 
of components in every kind of metal-work. The specifica- 
tions have, nominally, no coercive authority, and they are 
not included either in the Statute Book or even in the 
alarming volumes of statutory rules and orders by which 
we nowadays supplement our chaotic code. But no one 
can, in practice, get any but the standardised components ; 
all manufacturing and tendering and marketing arrange- 
ments are based upon the approved specifications ; and the 
result is that we are rather more constrained to conform 
to the decisions of the Engineering Standards Committee 
than if these were embodied in an Act of Parliament itself. 
Now, the composition of this new organ of government is 
interesting and significant. It is not made up exclusively of 
officials or of business men, of representatives of associations 
of producers or of those of consumers. For each subject 
of enquiry and decision the sub-committee is selected so as 
to include the expert representatives of technical knowledge, 
of productive capacity, and of the use or consumption of 
the article. Note that what is aimed at is not the “ piain 
man” on either side, but his expert representative. The 
sub-committees are accordingly made up of the highly 
qualified nominees of such authorities as the scientific 
societies and technical institutes; of the federations or 
associations to which the producing magnates of the industry 
belong ; and—this being an essential and an exceptionally 
significant feature—of such large bodies of consumers as 
the War Office and Admiralty, the Railway Association, 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies, the Automobile Club, 
the London County Council, ete. The success of the 
Engineering Standards Committee is unquestioned. No one 
has suggested that the devolution of this function could have 
been usefully made to other hands. 

To go to quite another field, the Church Enabling Bill, 
which jwill now become law, represents an attempt to 
devolve upon the Church of England itself the formulation 
and (it is hoped) the virtual adoption, for merely formal 
enactment by Parliament, of the measures of reform re- 
quired in the internal affairs of the Church. We have here, 
as in the Engineering Standards Committee, not a question 
of devolution to geographical provinces, but one of devolu- 
tion to what may be called a subject-group. 

During the war there were many instances of similar 
devolution. To give only one instance, the whole business 
of distributing and controlling the wool purchased by the 
Government was entrusted to the Wool Control Board, 
composed of equal numbers of representatives of employers, 
Trade Unions, and the Government itself. This anomalous 
body, clothed with authority by the backing which it 
received from the War Office as the sole purchaser and 
purveyor of all the wool, “ rationed ” the wool among the 
manufacturers, prescribed the price of the commodity at 
each stage of its production, determined not only all the 
conditions of employment, but also the profit of the employer, 
and for three whole years effectively governed the whole 
industry. This was, in effect, the ‘“‘ Plumb plan ” for which 
the American railway brotherhoods are asking in regard 
to the railway service, except that the bare ownership of 
the factories and machinery of the woollen manufacturers 
remained in their own hands. It is, in substance, the sort 
of joint administration by managers, technicians, and 
Trade Union nominees that we may expect to see adopted 
when our inevitable nationalisation of railways and mines is 
embodied in law. It is devolution, not to provincial legis- 
latures and administrators, but to a subject-group. 

Another example of the same tendency in devolution is 
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afforded by the National Industrial Council summoned by 
the Prime Minister a year ago to consider the legis- 
lation required in connection with the general limitation of 
the hours of labour and the general application of the policy 
of prescribing a legal minimum wage. This assembly of 
about five hundred representatives of Employers’ Associa- 
tions and Trade Unions—including even the Police and 
Prison Officers’ Union, afterwards proscribed by the Govern- 
ment—was encouraged to appoint a standing joint com- 
mittee of thirty from each side, which has formulated, with- 
out dissent, a measure for the legal determination of the 
normal day and another for the appointment of a statutory 
commission to determine the legal minimum wage in each 
industry, both of them now being submitted to Parliament 
for ratification. This is a case of what is essentially the 
devolution of legislation to a subject-group. 

In France the Government—more courageous than our 
own—has very largely devolved upon the co-operative 
societies the distribution of the Government purchases of 
various foodstuffs, in order that these may be sold to the 
mass of the consumers at the lowest possible price, and so 
break the informal combinations among the traders to 
maintain an unnecessary rate of profit on their distributive 
trade. This is an example of the devolution of adminis- 
trative functions to non-geographical organisations. 

It will be unnecessary to adduce further examples of this 
informal but none the less effective devolution of both 
legislative and administrative functions on quite other lines 
than those of geographical provinces. The General Medical 
Council is steadily extending its legislative as well as its 
judicial functions. It may well be that the most effective 
work of the new ‘“‘ Whitley Councils,” if they prove to be 
enduring, will be in formulating what will be virtually 
legislation for their several industries. 

It is in this direction, if we mistake not, that devolution 
is likely to proceed rather than in that of the establishment 
of new provincial or “regional” legislatures on a geo- 
graphical basis. Each of the great industries or services 
that are ‘“‘ nationalised ’—railways, canals, mines, the 
generation of electricity, the organisation of water-power, 
the provision of banking facilities, including the means of 
remittance both within the country and between different 
countries, as well as the effective organisation of 
our health and education services on a national basis— 
will be governed and administered by a series of councils 
representing not so much localities as non-geographical 
grades and sectional interests, acting always under the super- 
intendence of a Minister, who must in all cases retain the 
final decision, in order that he may continue responsible 
to Parliament, with whom must always rest the supreme 
authority. And the principle may be pushed very far in 
all sorts of directions. The instances cited have been mainly 
concerned with industries, with economic relations, or with 
material production. The examples of the General Medical 
Council, the Teachers’ Registration Council, and the Church 
Enabling Bill indicate the possibility of extension to other 
fields. It seems as if it were only by some such machinery 
as devolution to subject-groups that Parliament can hope 
to cope with the enormously increased volume and range 
of affairs with which Government will inevitably be charged. 
But the House of Commons must also reform itself. Only 
by devolving upon standing ‘“ sub-committees,” each 
one responsible for the continuous superintendence of a 
particular department of Government, and charged, not 
to prescribe policy, but to see that the policy prescribed 
by the House of Commons is continuously carried out, can 
the House rise to the height of the work with which it now 
fails to keep pace. It is not by any devolution of business 
to provincial legislatures that Parliament will recover the 
respect of the nation, but by itself adopting the expedient 
of devolution in regard to its own proceedings ; and devolu- 
tion, not by regions, but according to subjects. What can 
be contributed to the solution of the problem by the local 
authorities requires separate consideration. 


THE MORALS OF GAMBLING 


T is an unfortunate fact that the moralists almost 
always rush in to denounce the wrong thing, or— 
to put it less ambiguously—that they almost 
always denounce things on the wrong grounds. 

What innocent pleasure is there that they have not made 
war on in the past? They have ingeminated against 
betting as against going to music-halls. They have 
spoken wrathfully of drinking a glass of beer no less than 
of dancing. They have made putting money on a 
horse seem a crime as terrible as fishing on tad 
When one recalls the multitude of prohibitions under 
which civilised children have been brought up at various 
periods, one is amazed to find how much emphasis the 
moralists have laid on mere trifles. They have 
denounced the little dangers with far more passion than 
the great ones. They have made mountains out of 
molehills, and have attacked what at the worst is 
inexpedient as though it were a sin. We may leave 
out of account such questions as whether it is right to 
fish on Sunday. Those who believe that it is a sin do 
so because they believe that it is so laid down in Holy 
Writ. This is an intelligible point of view. There is no 
casuistry in it. The attack on beer-drinking, on the 
theatre and on betting, however, cannot be based on the 
Scripture without a gross perversion of language. The 
teetotalers can find little to support them in the Bible, 
except a misinterpreted sentence from St. Paul. As for 
acting, we have heard a clergyman inveighing against it 
on the grounds that the actors, by pretending to be what 
they are not, by disguising themselves in wigs and 
paint, are in effect lying. It never seemed to strike 
him that the lady who sang Comin’ through the Rye at 
his Sunday-school soirée was also in a measure an 
impersonator, and therefore also a liar, and that he 
himself was something of a liar in so far as he put any 
dramatic feeling into his reading of the Book of Job. 
As for gambling, it has often been denounced on religious 
grounds as though it were forbidden by the command- 
ment, “‘ Thou shalt not steal.” It is an attempt, we are 
told, to get something for nothing and is therefore 
dishonest. Now, there is perhaps—and even probably— 
a great deal to be said against beer and the theatre and 
betting. But the case against all three, such as it is, 
is a utilitarian and not a moral case. Just at present, 
the question of the issue of Premium Bonds by the 
Government is being excitedly discussed as though it 
raised a great moral issue. This we believe to te a 
sheer waste of moral enthusiasm. If the movement for 
the issue of Premium Bonds is to be defeated, it should 
be defeated on grounds of public utility. 

We may admit at once that on grounds of public 
utility most States have at one time or another been 
compelled to take steps to restrict the general indulgence 
in gambling. It was not for Christian or Puritanical 
reasons that the Romans made dicing in public illegal. 
Whether the prohibition was effective we do not know. 
We fancy it was not. The Romans above most people 
worshipped the goddess Fortune. In the days of the 
Empire she was portrayed on coins and was an object of 
almost universal worship. She was, we may be sure, 
worshipped by thousands who were, but for her, atheists. 
In our own world to-day many people believe in her 
who believe in no other deity. We long for our children 
to have good fortune rather than their deserts. We long 
for ourselves to have good fortune rather than our 
deserts. Our dreams and day-dreams at their most 
golden do not picture us in receipt of a fair day’s pay for 
a fair day’s work. They show us windfalls, unexpected 
bequests from people we have never heard of, pieces of 
enormous good luck. The present writer remembers 
how his heart sank when a palmist who was reading his 
hand said to him: “‘ You will succeed, but you will have 
to work for it.” It seemed a left-handed promise. 
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One longs for success to drop out of the clouds, not to be 
paid for in eked-out sweat and groans. There is some- 
thing intolerably prosaic in getting exactly as much as 
one has earned. Incidentally, it is a curious fact that, 
if the palmist had said merely “‘ You will succeed,” 
leaving the means by which one was to succeed vague, 
her promise would have seemed magnificent. It was 
her making the means entirely honest that spoiled 
everything. It is also a curious fact that, even if one 
does not believe in palmistry, one has enough secret faith 
in the goddess Fortune to feel heartened or depressed, 
according as the promises are fair or gloomy. And, 
as we have already noted, a moderate promise is to be 
regarded as a gloomy promise. The devotees of the 
goddess Fortune scorn moderate gifts. There are two 
sorts of gamblers, indeed—those who play for safety, 
and so make a business of it, and those who play for 
great prizes, and so make a real gamble of it. We meta 

-C. on the racecourse a few months ago who had been 
losing rather heavily. He said that he almost always 
lost money in betting because he never could bring 
himself to back the favourite, even when he felt sure 
it was going to win. He could take no interest in a bet 
of ““even money” or at two to one. He could not help 
backing horses that had just a “sporting chance,” 
horses that started at “long prices ’’—ten to one, 
twenty to one, thirty-three to one. That is the true 
gambling spirit. It is not exciting to get ten pounds in 
return for a bet of ten pounds. It is immensely exciting 
to get two hundred pounds in return for a bet of ten 
pounds. It is because human nature yields in this 
matter to the larger excitement and the larger hope that 
the bookmakers grow rich. The gambler has no interest 
in getting a small return. He could get that by merely 
working for it. What he wants is to make a small 
fortune by backing an outsider or with a double event. 
He longs not only to get rich, but to get rich quick. 
He has a noble belief in miracles. He lives in the con- 
stant preparation for one. And it is not only on the 
racecourse that this passion exhibits itself. The most 
remarkable exhibitions of it, indeed, have taken place in 
the sphere of finance. The people who bought shares 
in the South Sea Company and in John Law’s Mississippi 
Congeny were optimists of exactly the same kind as the 
people who back horses. Speculation ran through 
Western Europe like a fever at that time, and it was 
possible to get money for almost any bogus enterprise, 
such as marketing a wheel for perpetual motion. So 
sanguine were the hopes of Frenchmen for Law’s 
Mississippi scheme that the price of shares rose to forty 
times their nominal value. Practically nothing was 
done to develop the Mississippi region, but a few dis- 
reputable colonists were sent out, and Indian dancers 
were brought to Paris as an advertisement of the scheme. 
Absorbed in their dreams of avarice, the French public 
believed all things were possible. “An expedition 
actually sailed,”” Mr. Moreton Macdonald writes, in his 
History of France, “‘ with the express object of finding an 
emerald rock of untold value, which was said to exist 
on the Arkansas River.” And all this madness, it is 
worth remembering, had semi-official sanction ; at the 
height of it Law was made Controller-General of Finances, 
though born a Scotsman and a Protestant. The South 
Sea Company may also be described as semi-official, and, 
if Parliament favoured it, it was in the belief that it 
would be a means of unloading the national debt. 
Unhappily, there are not enough immense fortunes to 
go round, and all projects that start with the motto, 
““ Every man a millionaire,” are destined to end in 
disaster. Speculation on the grand scale is merely a 
means of enabling the few to get rich at the expense of 
the many. It gives to the many a gorgeous dream in 
return for their savings. And, when it is all over, we 


doubt if they think they are well paid. 
It will be obvious to almost anybody that the gambling 
fever, whatever may be said of it morally, is a wasting 


fever. We may be forced to consider it an evil on these 
grounds, even if we cannot regard it as acrime. And it 
seems to us to be no more a crime than wearing jewellery. 
There is nothing virtuous in abstaining from playing 
auction bridge for penny points. The majority of people 
who play auction bridge get recreation, but no 

from it. One would imagine, to read the utterances of 
certain moralists, that every woman who played cards 
for money became indebted to a man and lost her virtue 
by it and that every man who did so ultimately forged a 
cheque. We fancy, however, that the ordinary card- 
player passes through life without either of these 
adventures. He plays for stakes that he can afford, and 
if he loses, is merely paying for his amusement. In the 
same way, it seems to us that it is possible to lose money 
on horses without being guilty of moral turpitude. 
There is no vice in betting in itself. When we hear that a 
great judge is a great gambler, few of us think that he 
should be impeached for it. We admit that few saints 
will be found playing cards for money, or backing horses. 
But that is not because either of these things is a sin in 
itself, but because saints have other things to do. It is 
probable that saints do not read the City page in the 
paper or eat chocolate éclairs, or bother about the 
colour of their socks. They are about more important 
business. From the point of view of a Savonarola, no 
doubt, all these things are of a sinful nature. Extreme 
Puritanism condemns all the vanities of the earth, and 
would have us submit ourselves to a strict asceticism. 
With them, not to be an ascetic is to be a sinner. And 
there is much to be said for their point of view. It is 
folly, however, for moralists to countenance the larger 
luxuries—great fortunes, large houses, estates and 
motor-cars—and to wax indignant at the less:r worldli- 
ness of the card-player and the racing-man. Anything 
that does not involve cruelty or meanness or the exploit- 
ing .of one’s fellow men cannot be much of a sin. An 
egoist in business or in love will work far more evil than 
an ordinary easy-going fool at the card-table or on the 
racecourse. 

As we have said, however, betting is a most pernicious 
waster of men’s time. Manya gambler can think of little 
else; he can talk of little else; he can dream of little 
else. Gambling, when it reaches this point, may be 
regarded as a vice in the same way in which drunkenness 
is a vice. But the vast majority of gamblers are moder- 
ate gamblers, just as the vast majority of drinkers are 
moderate drinkers. Even so, the huge obsession of the 
minds of millions of men with thoughts of betting may 
fairly be regarded as a social misfortune. It is an 
immense waste of the national intelligence. Whether 
these men, if betting were made impossible, would 
suddenly begin to use their intelligence or would merely 
acquire what Lamb called an “ equivalent vice,” raises 
another question. The odd thing is that, in England, 
betting on horses, which is the most absorbing and 
time-wasting of all forms of betting, is permitted with 
few protests. True, it is made illegal to visit a book- 
maker and to give him money by hand. It is legal, 
however, to bet with him by telephone, telegram, or 
letter. The poor man’s bookmaker is pursued from 
public-house to public-house. The respectable man’s 
bookmaker is a business-man basking in the smiles of the 
law. 
We doubt if Premium Bonds would lead to nearly so 
much idleness as betting on horses, but that, of course, 
would not be very much in their favour. They would 
undoubtedly divert the national imagination (in so far 
as they affected it) into wasteful instead of productive 
enterprises. There have been Government-patronised 
lotteries in England before. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century, however, all lotteries were prohibited 
as nuisances that led to the ruin of children, servants, 
and other unwary persons. Parliament, none the less, 
continued to raise money by means of lotteries all 
through the eighteenth century until public opinion 
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insisted on their prohibition in 1826. America also 
began with a national lottery in 1776, and the last 
lottery was not suppressed in the United States till 1890. 
Other countries too have been forced to suppress them, 
though they have flourished in a country so free from 
corruption, in the ordinary sense, as Germany. The 
question Members of Parliament will have to decide 
next week is not whether betting is a sin, but whether, 
in the form of Premium Bonds, it is likely to be a nuisance. 
The opponents of Premium Bonds will, in our opinion, 
influence far more votes if they prove that this means of 
raising money is inexpedient, as Sir Robert Kindersley 
maintains it is, than if they behave as if they had 
discovered a new sin. If Premium Bonds are a sin, 
then every risky investment is a sin, and every raffle is a 
sin. Let us keep the word “ sin”’ for the really wicked 
things. 


THE THEORY OF RELATIVITY 


HE recently published results of observations made 
during the eclipse of May have attracted wide- 
spread interest. The announcement that light is 
apparently subject to gravitational attraction is obviously 
of fundamental bearing, for although it has been for many 
ears established that magnetism can affect light during 
its passage through matter, and that magnetic and electric 
forces can modify the light given out by a flame or other 
source, hitherto no action of any agency on light passing 
through empty space has been detected. The observed 
bending of light by the sun’s attraction had been predicted 
by the famous Swiss scientist Einstein in his theory of 
relativity, a theory which has caused much mystification 
in scientific as well as in lay circles. It is, indeed, one of 
great complexity, and a detailed exposition in non-mathe- 
matical terms is very nearly impossible. The general 
nature of Einstein’s assumptions, and the experimental 
facts which led up to the first theory of relativity are, 
however, not beyond the scope of general discussion. 

The experimental fact that the light from stars which 
passes near the sun is bent slightly inwards towards the 
attracting matter is accepted as beyond doubt. The 
amount of deflection from the straight line measured from 
the photographic plates taken during the eclipse agrees 
pretty well with Einstein’s calculation made beforehand. 
Of course, a gaseous atmosphere decreasing in density 
as we go away from the sun would also bend the beam of 
light in the same direction, just as the atmosphere of this 
earth causes the refraction which troubles astronomers, 
but it is calculated from other observations that there is 
not at the required distance from the sun an atmosphere 
sufficiently dense to produce the measured effect. A few 
astronomers, however, think that the effect may, in part 
at least, be accounted for in this way, basing themselves 
on the fact that we know nothing of the behaviour of gases 
in the circumstances existing near the sun; but, on the 
whole, expert opinion at the moment discounts this view, 
and Einstein’s way of accounting for the deflection seems 
to hold the field. 

The theory of relativity concerns itself with the possi- 
bility of detecting an absolute motion, as distinct from the 
relative motion of one body with reference to another. 
As regards ordinary mechanics, it js well known that we 
cannot hope to detect a uniform motion in a straight line. 
If a man is in a smoothly-moving train, and looks out at 
another train, it is impossible for him to judge which is 
moving, himself or the observed object, nor, if the other 
train is the only thing he can see, can he by experiment 
distinguish. All he can say is that one is moving relative 
to the other. Similarly, when we observe the motion of 
the earth relative to the sun it is, strictly speaking, impossible 
to say which is at rest and which is moving. The sun is, 
im any case, moving relatively to the so-called “ fixed”’ stars, 
and the “fixed” stars are moving slowly with reference 
to one another in drifts. There is nothing in our laws of 
motion, as given by Newton, by which we can detect whether 
we are moving uniformly in a straight line or no. We can 
only state relative motions. This is the Newtonian rela- 
tivity, and presents little difficulty to the imagination. 





When, however, the passage of light is considered, it was 
long hoped that we had a better chance of finding a satis- 
factory system to which to refer all motions. To convey 
the light energy to us from the heavenly bodies a medium 
filling all space, the ether, had long been assumed. Now, 
it seemed very possible that we should be able to detect 
a uniform motion with reference to the ether, and although 
this motion would still be, in this sense, relative, yet, since 
the medium to which it was referred filled all space, it might 
be for convenience called absolute motion. It would, at 
any rate, be better than a motion with reference to stars 
which were evidently not fixed. Now, various assumptions 
were made as regards the interaction of ether and matter. 
In the end the opinion was favoured that the earth passed 
through the ether dragging it partly with it inside the solid, 
but leaving it unmoved outside the surface. If that were 
so, we should be able to measure the velocity of the earth 
relative to the fixed ether. Imagine a river whose flow 
we wish to determine by using a boat which can travel at 
a constant known speed on still water. If we go a 
certain distance down stream, and then back to the same 
place, it will take us longer than to row an equal dis- 
tance across the stream. For, although when travelling 
up and down stream we were helped in one direc- 
tion and hindered in the other, we are going longer 
against the current than with it, so that the help does 
not fully compensate for the hindrance. Now, Michelson 
and Morley carried out a famous experiment in which 
they compared the time taken by light to travel back- 
wards and forwards in the direction of the earth's 
supposed motion through the ether with that taken for 
the same distance measured across this direction, hoping 
to detect a difference corresponding to that in the case 
of the river just mentioned. No such difference was 
detected, nor has any other experiment to detect a motion 
through the ether been successful. Physicists concentrated 
on explaining this lack of success, and propounded ad hoc 
hypotheses, but. on the whole, things were acknowledged 
to be in an unsatisfactory state. 

In 1905, Einstein propounded his first theory of rela- 
tivity, and he started by denying that we could ever hope 
by experiments with light to detect an absolute motion. 
This is the “relativity” in question—there is no fixed 
ether to act as an absolute framework of reference. This 
assumption of Einstein's is, of course, in a sense, explaining 
the negative result of the Michelson-Morley experiment 
by assuming that the result must be negative; but he showed 
that, making this assumption, a beautifully general scheme 
of mechanics, light, and electro-magnetics could be built 
up, and at the same time he cleared up our concepts of 
simultaneity and comparison of time as measured by 
different observers. Einstein pointed out that in order 
to be able to say that events were happening at the same 
time at distant places we must send a signal of some kind 
from one place to the other—there is no other way of deciding 
the question. The only possible signal across empty space 
is light. Let there now be two places fixed relatively to 
one another (connected by a solid rod, if you will), and 
let a light signal be sent from A to B, and reflected at B 
back to A. Then, according to Einstein, for a clock at 
B to be synchronous with a clock at A, the time of the 
journey from A to B must be shown on the clocks, as equal 
to that of the journey from B to A. This would, of course, 
not be true if the light were conveyed by a fixed ether, 
and A and B were both moving through it, any more than 
the time of rowing up and down stream are the same. 
By a fundamental assumption of the theory of relativity, 
however, the velocity of light as measured by an observer 
is the same in all directions, and the same as that observed 
by any other observer moving uniformly with relation to 
the first observer. Now, if an observer in a system a 
relatively to A and B looks at the signals already described, 
the time of the forward passage of the light will not 
appear to him equal to the time of the return journey. 
In other words, each system has its own time scale, 
and in passing from one to another moving system, 
we have to modify our time. A time scale is therefore 


not something universal, but something whose determina- 
tion varies from system to system. All this springs from 
using light signals, travelling with an unvarying velocity, 
to fix our simultaneous times. 
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Now, the distance between two points on a given moving 
system as measured by an observer in that system will 
not be equal to the distance between the same two points 
as measured by an observer in another moving system, 
since the latter will have to mark where the two points 
are at one given time, measured by his clocks, and here his 
different time scale exercises its influence. In_ short, 
length and time are interrelated, so that both are different 
according as they are measured in one system, or in another 
moving uniformly with relation to it. Hence, space and 
time must always be considered together. For mathe- 
matical convenience, time is treated as a fourth dimension, 
so that every point has a position and a corresponding 
time to characterise it, but this is regarded even by those 
who use it merely as a helpful mode of representation. 

Such was the position until Einstein put forward his 
generalised theory in 1915. There had been so far no 
attempt to take into consideration the force of gravity. 
It was in extending his theory to include this that Einstein 
formulated the equations which predicted the bending of 
light. He considered gravity as a property of space sur- 
rounding matter, and expressed the gravitational effect 
as a modification of the geometrical behaviour of space 
in connection with the property called curvature. We can 
only think of a curvature of the three-dimensional space 
directly perceived by us by considering the analogy of the 
curvature of a surface, which is two dimensions bent in 
a third dimension. Figures made up of lines drawn on a 
surface which is warped out of the plane no longer have the 
same properties as they have when drawn on the flat paper. 
For instance, if a triangle be drawn on the surface of a sphere 
the sum of the three angles is no longer equal to two right 
angles, but is greater. Einstein considers space to be 
warped in the neighbourhood of matter, its curvature being 
greater the nearer we approach the matter. We cannot 
form a mental picture of such an effect, but from the mathe- 
matical point of view it only represents a modification 
of the formule such as we have to make in passing from 
two dimensions (plane geometry) to three (solid geometry). 
The fourth dimension, in which the space is warped, is 
represented by the time. 

Now, there are three important consequences of the 
theory, deduced by Einstein, which admit of experimental 
confirmation or disproof. The first is the shift of the 
perihelion of Mercury. The planets move in ellipses, of 
which the point nearest to the sun, the perihelion, should, 
on the theory, shift slowly round. of all the planets, 
Mercury is the only one for which the anticipated shift is 

eat enough to be measured, and with this planet there 

ad been observed a hitherto unexplained motion of the 
perihelion which is almost exactly accounted for by the 
theory. The second consequence is the bending of light 
in the neighbourhood of gravitating matter, which, in the 
case of rays passing near the sun, is calculated to be a 
measurable quantity. The eclipse result was in fair agree- 
ment with the calculations. The third is that the light 
coming from the sun along the lines of gravitational force 
comers | be modified in wave length, so that the sharp spectral 
lines of solar light should be slightly shifted from their 
position in the spectrum towards the red end. Now, this 
effect has been carefully looked for by expert spectro- 
scopists in both America and India, who have observed all 
= of the sun, to avoid possible local anomalies. They 

ave failed to detect any shift of the spectral lines, and 
this constitutes a grave check for the theory. 

The great trouble with Einstein’s theories is that they 
pou such difficulties to our intuition. The man who 
ikes to form a definite mental image of nature in terms of 
conceptions with which he is familiar, whose watchword 
is Kelvin’s ‘‘ Nothing can be more fatal to progress than 
a too confident reliance on mathematical symbols,” is 
repelled by its extreme abstraction. But the failure of 
‘el eaamihenianad attempts to detect an ether, and the fact 
that all hypotheses made as to the nature of the ether, 
have led to inconsistencies, prepared the scientific world 
to accept, in default of any more satisfactory explanation, 
Einstein’s theory, the bold and elegant mathematical form 
of which appealed to the theorists. The success of two 


of the predictions of the generalised theory has naturally 
been hailed as a triumph for this conception of gravity as a 
hypothetical and abstract property of space. 


It must 


not be forgotten, however, that the third prediction, that 
of the shift of spectral lines, has not yet been confirmed 
in spite of careful measurement, and that to modify the 
theory so as not to give this effect destroys all its force. 
Yet the theory led directly to the undertaking of the eclipse 
measurements, which have given us an observed fact of 
the highest importance, whatever ultimate explanation 
may be found for it. We must admire it as a prodigious 
intellectual feat, but perhaps it is not ungracious to hope 
that it is one of those extreme abstractions, such as the 
negative weight of phlogiston, which precede, rather than 
are, a revolution in science, a revolution which shall give 
us a picture of nature more physical and more easily grasped, 
a theory more in the spirit of Faraday than the theory of 
relativity. E. N. DA C. A. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE death of Sir Thomas Whittaker and the vacancy 
thus created in the Spen Valley division have 
created quite a political crisis in a small way. 

The late member was a critical supporter of Mr. Lloyd 
George, and a convinced believer in a real coalition between 
mellow Liberals and mellowed Unionists; and he looked 
forward to a steady development on these lines in his own 
constituency. But Mr. Asquith’s lieutenants think differ- 
ently, and are evidently prepared to fight whenever and 
wherever they can secure the support of the local Liberal 
associations. For a day or two there was some doubt as to 
whether the ‘‘ machine” in Spen Valley would seek light 
and direction from Captain Guest and Mr. Dudley Ward at 
Downing Street, or from Mr. Geoffrey Howard and Sir 
Arthur Marshall at Abingdon Street. Ultimately, Abingdon 
Street obtained a majority in the association and won the 
first move in the game. The test will come when the free 
Liberals are in a minority in the local association. Will 
Abingdon Street fight then ? 
* * ok 


I am told that in the House of Commons the rank and file 
of the Coalition Liberal and Coalition Unionist members do 
not mix readily, and are inclined to live their lives apart. 
If this feature continues it is important. For it is not 
generally realised that our Parliamentary traditions, no 
less than the structure of our legislative Chamber (which is 
rectangular and not semi-circular), tend to discourage poli- 
tical groupings, and to divide members arbitrarily and 
geographically into those who support and those who 
oppose the Government of the day. And it is a curious 
fact that men who sit together on the same side of the 
House soon learn to work and act together as well. Some 
years ago I went over the Reichstag with Herr Bebel. I 
remember well with what surprise I then learnt that the 
Social Democrats had special rooms set apart for them, 
took no part in the social life of the Chamber, and had 
little or no intercourse with their other colleagues. Bebel 
told me that if he had not insisted on this arrangement he 
would not have been able to keep his party together. It is, 
therefore, worth while noting that Mr. Lloyd George has 
decided to “dine” his various supporters in batches of 30 
at the House of Commons. 

* * * 

I do not understand why the publication of the final 
report of the Dardanelles Commission was held up for 
nearly two years. The first report was published at once, 
and there are no disclosures in this one which would have 
given any information to the enemy. I think the most 
interesting revelation is the unfortunate effect produced 
on the operations by the political commotion caused by the 
formation of the first Coalition Government in May of 1915. 
It will be remembered that the first landing was effected 
on April 25 and the following days, but that by the middle 
of May the expectation of a rapid advance and a quick 
success had disappeared, and the necessity of further rein- 
forcements was apparent. Just at the moment when the 
decision to send additional divisions should have been taken 
the political crisis intervened. The Unionist leaders at that 
time were, for the most part, good “ Westerners,” and 
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looked on the Gallipoli expedition as one of Mr. Churchill’s 
escapades. They had to be convinced. The delicate 

uestion of the personnel of the new Government (down to 
the most subordinate post) had to be settled. This took 
time. The decision to send reinforcements was not reached 
until June 9, and reinforcements were not actually dispatched 
until the end of June. Meanwhile the Turks were rein- 
forced by fresh drafts and by no less than five divisions. 
The grip of the German officers on the Turkish Army in- 
creased. Our forces were weakened by losses and sickness 
and were left without drafts. With the result that the 
battle of Suvla Bay, which decided the attitude of Bulgaria, 
was fought in the first days of August instead of at the 
beginning of July. In his “1914” Lord French claims 
to have been the main factor in producing the first Coalition 
Government. It is only becoming to the intervention of 
a soldier into politics that his intervention should have had 
a direct effect on military events. 


* * + 


We have, apparently, sown our Russian wild oats and 
nothing now remains but the headache. No one wants to 
fight with Russia, we are too poor to pay others to do so. 

umanitarian feelings make it undesirable to continue a 
“legal” blockade, we can only rely on the “ Act of God” 
and an early frost to continue our good work. And after 
all a Russian Colossus, astride of two continents, even under 
such good democrats as Koltchak and Denikin, might not 
be an unmixed blessing to the British Empire. Yet I seem 
to remember, though it was never officially announced, 
that in March of 1915 we thought it right to promise the 
Czar and M. Sazonoff both Constantinople and the control 
of the straits of Gallipoli. Has the Foreign Office under 
Lord Curzon taken us back to the days of the Crimean War ? 


x * * 


The death of Lord Swinfen reminds me that a distinct 
generation of Judges and a distinct tradition is passing 
away. The old generation, to which Lord Swinfen belonged, 
lived a secluded life, mixed but little in the social world, 
saw little of life or affairs save from the windows of their 
chambers or the elevation of the Bench. The new genera- 
tion, which is perhaps over-represented by Lord Birkenhead, 
has changed all that. They see life whole, and possibly 
see it clear. They would not need to ask ‘“ who Connie 
Gilchrist was.”" They know much of the executive. They 
know many persons. They take part to an increasing extent 
in public affairs. Time will show if this equips them better 
for their proper functions. 

CINCINNATUS. 


Correspondence 


PRESTIGE AND PURGATORY IN OCCUPIED 
GERMANY 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—* The Englishman wants to be respected, but the 
Frenchman insists on being admired,” wrote Dr. Fritz Coerper, 
of Cologne, in a recent issue of his review, the Westdeutsche 
Wochenschrift. And to-day the town of Bonn is troubled at 
heart, for it will shortly be called upon to change respect into 
admiration. Bonn is a friendly place and an intelligent little 
town, as befits the seat of a university. Its chief bookshop 
is one of the best in Germany, and consequently one of the largest 
in Europe, yet somewhere or other the inhabitants have picked 
up the idea that they will be discontented under French rule, 
and their inquiries into the habits of the Senegalese are hardly 
calculated to prepare the ground for an entente. 

The reader of German reviews and newspapers knows how 
greatly anti-French feeling has grown during the last six months. 
German popular judgment of France has passed through three 
stages since 1914; artificially-excited fury against this non- 
Germanic non-Germanisable race, at first ; then a reaction which 
led at times to a sincere attempt at intellectual understanding 
and to the translation of a certain number of books ; and lastly 
a cold, unrelenting hatred based, alas! on actual contact. 

“They were not worthy to win the war,” cries an influential 
Radical and a supporter of the German revolution, “for they 
have won no moral victory, as have the English, in our midst.” 





This is, of course, partly propaganda, but not entirely, for it is 
based on undeniable facts. A British officer or soldier may walk 
in uniform unarmed, as safely in unoccupied as in occupied 
territory, simply because the British have, in spite of manifold 
blunders, gained a prestige based on justice and reliability. 
That the French have failed in this regard is due, it seems to me, 
to a wrong—a too subtle—conception of the functions of military 
occupation. They have tried te be both French and German, 
and failed. 

So far as analogies ever are fair it is fair to say that the 
Frenchman (unconsciously or consciously) regards the occupied 
territory as a sort of Purgatory in which * Boche” souls are 
called upon to expiate the sins they committed during and before 
the war. Purgatory, as we know, lies between Heaven (oa the 
west) and Hell (on the east), and a certain number of celestial 
spirits have been sent among their less fortunate brethren with the 
twofold object of meting out such punishment as they merit, and 
of pointing out the joys of Heaven, which they may ultimately 
share. In the new Purgatory there are no flames: the idea is 
somewhat old-fashioned ; or perhaps the universal shortage of 
calories has found an echo here. But the celestial spirits have two 
effective kinds of punishment. The chief one is pinpricks, during 
the application of which the Purgatorial choir sings a world-old 
psalm with the refrain, “ This is what you would do to us—if 
you could.” The second and more severe punishment consists 
in introducing coloured spirits from a different part of Heaven. 
In Heaven they are regarded as equals, but the souls say they are 
ethnographically inferior even to themselves. This is never said 
openly, for it would lead to many extra years of punishment, but 
the female spirits tremble with fear when the coloured spirits 
enter. There is another very strange thing about Boche souls, 
which proves that they are quite different from any others— 
the more the joys of Heaven are described the more do they 
clamour for the gates of Hell to be opened. At which the 
celestial spirits are very wrath and devise new punishments, 
because an unchastened soul is not worthy to enter Heaven. And 
there is much murmuring. 

* * > 


I do not think that the above exaggerates the general trend as 
it might well suggest itself to the popular mind. Need it con- 
tinue ? Must every neighbour be a “hereditary enemy” 
against whom fresh campaigns have to be prepared ? A German 
university lecturer, E. R. Curtius, whose previous essays have 
sufficiently well proved his understanding of and sympathy 
with l’ésprit frangais writes (I again quote from the Westdeutsche 
Wochenschrift) :—**‘ On the one side we have a belief in Reason 
as the highest human value, and the Will to permeate society 
with the principles of Reason in order to make it happy, good 
and free! On the other side a longing to explore the cosmic 
forces lying beyond reason, and to seek out the dark waters 
wherein lies the mystic knowledge of fate, of communion and of 
God.’ Germany has much to learn from France, he continues, and 
must be brought to realise that many things for which she is 
now looking towards her eastern neighbours are to be found 
in the spirit of France. 

May equally wise counsels prevail on the other side. The 
sooner they appear the better, if we are to diminish that hatred 
which is the sure forerunner of war.—Yours etc., 

Bonn, Germany. BERNARD FOLey. 

November 10th. 


SEDITION IS THE BEST POLICY 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 

Sirn,—May I, as a Socialist with twenty-seven years’ service in 
Burma, be allowed to comment on the article entitled “ Sedition 
is the Best Policy,” in your issue of the 8th ? 

It is natural that Burmans should object to being excluded 
from the scheme of self-government offered to the other great 
provinces of the Indian Empire. In some respects they are 
undoubtedly better fitted for self-government than Indians, and 
this is admitted in the explanation published by Sir Reginald 
Craddock. It is pointed out, however, that representative 
institutions are, as a matter of fact, comparatively little known 
or understood in Burma, and that the field of selection for high 
office is very much smaller than in India, owing to the backward- 
ness of the province in the higher forms of education. It may 
seem surprising that this backwardness should co-exist with a 
far higher level of education in the mass of the people, but the 
fact cannot be gainsaid. In 1911 (I regret I have no later figures), 
there were 9,304 students in Arts Colleges in Bengal, 3,741 in 
Madras, 3,258 in Bombay, and 278 in Burma. The reasons 
are various. A comparatively even distribution of wealth 
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and the absence of hereditary professional classes are among them, 
but the chief cause is the lack of large towns and of facilities 
for advanced education. The last census showed that Calcutta 
and Bombay each contained a million inhabitants, Madras half 
a million, and Rangoon, the sole collegiate town in Burma, a 
quarter of a million, but of these, only 88,000 were Burmans. 
As few persons outside Rangoon are in a position to pay boarding- 
fees for their sons, and as Burma has no university of its own, 
it is not surprising that the number of graduates is small. The 
Government memorandum says it is under 400. It may be 
added that nearly all the ability of the province, so far as it is 
developed by a Western education, at present goes into Govern- 
ment service. The only remedy for such a state of things is a 
system of scholarships, covering the cost of board, which would 
seek out and develop the natural talent now lost to the country 
for want of means. 

The chief advance in Sir Reginald Craddock’s scheme is that 
elected members would not only sit for the first time in the 
Legislative Council, but would be in a majority. It differs 
from the scheme in the Bill in that there would be no 
subjects transferred to the control of a Minister appointed 
from the elected members of the Legislative Council. In place 
of such a system it is proposed to establish boards, presided 
over by non-officials and consisting otherwise of the heads of 
departments which may be quite unconnected with the subjects 
dealt with. It may be questioned whether this would, on the 
whole, be any improvement on the present system by which a 
department is placed under an officer responsible to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. It seems undesirable, for instance, that the 
Inspectors-General of Police and Prisons should constitute one- 
half (apart from the President) of a board dealing with village 
administration, as seems to be contemplated. There is every 
reason why a member of the Indian Civil Service belonging to the 
province, with long judicial experience, a habit of co-ordination, 
and an intimate and many-sided knowledge of the people, attained 
through constant travel and diverse duties, should have a voice 
in the administration of the police department, but it by no 
means follows that the head of that department, with whom police 
interests naturally come first, should be allowed to interfere 
in village administration. The fact that the Indian civilian 
is, in present circumstances, the natural defender of the rights 
of the people against bureaucratic aggression is too often over- 
looked. This is chiefly because of the nature of his work, though 
in some cases his education may also have tended towards a 
more broad and sympathetic outlook. 

To this innovation, however, the writer of the article makes 
no objection. In his view, the chief fault of the scheme is that 
village headmen, whom he regards as minor oliicials, are eligible 
for election to the Legislative Council, and may and probably 
will be elected in such numbers as to provide virtually an official 
majority. Headmen, he says, were elective (that is, elected by 
the villagers) before the British occupation; they are now 
appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. I cannot but think 
the last statement misleading. Under the Burmese king head- 
men were certainly in some parts of Burma appointed by the 
Government, and so far as I know they always were. To what 
extent the villagers were consulted I do not know. The post was 
regarded as hereditary. The appointment is now made by the 
Deputy Commissioner, but in every district in which I have 
served it has been the invariable practice to hold an election 
where there is more than one candidate. The Deputy Com- 
missioner may refuse to appoint the villagers’ nominee, but in 
my experience such a refusal is rare. 

Nevertheless, there is force in the objection. The remedy, 
however, is not to bar headmen from election to the Legislative 
Council, but to make them more independent of officials and 
more truly representative of the village. A secret ballot should 
be prescribed by rule; the elected candidate should not be 
rejected without the sanction of an authority superior to the 
Deputy Commissioner ; the appointment should be for a term 
of years, though indefinite re-election should be permitted ; 
the pernicious practice of fining headmen by executive order for 
petty offences should be abolished ; the power of officials to 
send for them should be strictly limited, and so on. The Local 
Government has made, short of these reforms, real and constant 
efforts to raise the status of headmen, but enough has not yet 
been done. : 

There are several reasons why headmen should be permitted 
to sit on the Legislative Council. In the first place, they are by 
common consent an admirable body of men, superior in every 
respect to the average villager. Secondly, they are, so far as 


my experience goes, the only class of men in the country who 
They 


as a class have any claim to be called public-spirited. 


are public-spirited by custom and tradition. Thirdly, they 
are familiar with the needs of the villagers, and are “men of 
affairs to a greater extent than any other rural class. In fact, 
even under the present system, they are the natural representa- 
tives of the interests of the rural population. 


Whether the reforms of the present Bill will tend to better 
the lot of the people of India in the mass, I take leave to doubt. 
It should be remembered that almost the only Indian voices 
now heard are those of the capitalists and landowners and their 
dependents, the lawyers. The reactionary nature of the views 
which many of them hold is shown by the proposal to denation- 
alise the land in the greater part of India by extending to the 
rest of the country the iniquitous Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal ; that is, to take away from the community the right 
to share the unearned increment with the landlord, and the 
right, if necessary, to transfer it gradually to itself and deal 
direct with the cultivator. Even Mrs. Besant declaims against 
the land-tax, as if it were not merely rent transferred from the 
pockets of the landlord to those of the community, leaving the 
cultivator in the same position as if no land-tax were levied! 
Our legislation has, indeed, sometimes shown reactionary ten- 
dencies in the present generation, though such cases are excep- 
tional. In 1899, Government renounced by legislation its 
right to levy a tax on land in towns in Lower Burma. In Upper 
Burma the right, derived from the Burmese king, still exists, 
but is not exercised, and several attempts have been made to 
establish complete private ownership. Will a Burmese Minister 
have the courage to exercise the right, or will the attempts 
be renewed successfully ? I have already mentioned one of 
the results of an education system which uses its all too scanty 
funds to supply instruction, largely free, to the sons of rich men 
in towns, while the children of poor cultivators, however great 
their capacity, get no chance at all. Will a Burman Minister 
withdraw these subsidies to his own favoured class ? 


The old belief that the happiness of a people depends on its 
possession of representative institutions on a territorial basis 
has received many rude shocks since the self-complacent days 
of 1914. The Guild Socialists pour contempt on it. Russians 
of all parties treat it as it it did not exist. Our direct actionists 
are following them. Last Friday, the protagonist of State 
Socialism, in a lecture of remarkable freshness and brilliance, 
gave his whole-hearted support to the theory of the division of 
sovereignty according to function, with its multiplication of 
legislative bodies and electorates—electorates not necessarily 
composed of different persons. These are years—one might 
say months—of rapid change and swift experiment. New ideas 
of government are as common as new mechanical inventions. 
It seems hardly the moment to foist an antiquated system, which 
has failed even in the country to which it was supposed to be 
peculiarly fitted, on nations which are strange to it. It may be 
politic, but we need not flatter ourselves that, as trustees for 
their interests, we are doing anything particularly wise or 
generous. 

I am in favour of the Bill for India, because (though here I 
pretend to no special knowledge), I think it would be dangerous 
to defer action. The danger is of the failure of British rule to 
maintain order, and its eventual downfall, which would mean 
not merely trouble for ourselves, but incalculable misery for the 
Indian peoples. It is better to anticipate the trouble than to 
wait till it is too late. Were Burma by herself, I should be 
content to leave things alone till we are in a better position 
to devise a constitution suited to her needs. I have travelled 
in many countries, and my belief is that, at present, the Burmese 
are the happiest people in the world. (That is not to say that 
they could not be made happier, or that they will remain equally 
happy if nothing is done, or that self-determination—provided 
it is self-determination, and not merely the handing over of the 
country by a group of bureaucrats to a group of capitalists on 
the demand of the latter—is not the best thing for them). But 
Burma is a part of the Indian Empire, and once the Indian 
demands are conceded, it will be difficult to deny those of the 
Burmese, even if advanced for the present by a mere handful 
of men. The Burman is not likely to be satisfied with a plea 
that the Bill is put forward in our interests, that our interests 
are not threatened in Burma, and that Burma is therefore, for 
her own benefit, temporarily excluded. He will consider himself 
unfairly treated, and those individuals who stand to benefit 
personally by the introduction of the reform will have a grievance 
which they are not likely to keep to themselves.— Yours, etc., 


205 Lauderdale Mansions, W. R. Grant Brown. 
November 17th. 
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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—Will you allow me to enter a word of protest against 
your general attitude towards Russia ? 

In your issue of November 8th you mention the atrocities 
committed or allowed by Koltchak and the other anti-Bolshevik 
leaders, which you say are worse than any committed by the 
Germans. The fact is that, as a result of the seizure of power 
by the Bolsheviks, the level of civilisation in Russia has been 
brought very low, though until the Bolsheviks seized power 
the Russian Revolution had been comparatively mild, humane, 
and fraternal. The Germans at their worst were reasonable, 
civilised, Christian, and kindly compared to the Bolsheviks ; 
and, by a reaction mevitable in prolonged civil war, those who 
are fighting the Bolsheviks are dragged down, if not as low, 
yet very low. Patriotic Russians have seen their hopes of 
Constitutional liberty destroyed, the Constituent Assembly 
insulted and dissolved, freedom of speech, of the Press, and of 
public and private meetings abolished ; Kokoshkin, Shingarev, 
and other honourable and respected democratic leaders arrested 
without definite charge, imprisoned, and murdered; Chinese 
mercenaries engaged to support Lenin and Trotsky in a dictator- 
ship, and Russia herself rent in pieces and exposed to the danger 
of being dominated by her traditional enemy, Germany. Is 
it,then, to be wondered at if the execution at sight of Bolshevik 
Commissaries, representing the power of the usurpers, should 
appear natural and justifiable to patriotic Russians ? 

Strangest of all to me is your complaint that “ the British 
taxpayer is having to pay to the tune of ninety-four million 
pounds.” If the matter is to be argued on a monetary basis 
the reasons for assisting the Constitutional, patriotic, anti- 
Bolshevik majority of Russians are overwhelming. 

We lent Russia £568,000,000 during the war, which debt the 
Bolsheviks repudiated (though no doubt they would promise 
to pay if we would become their accomplices in the dismember- 
ment and oppression of Russia). This sum will have to be paid 
by the British taxpayer unless an honest Government is estab- 
lished in Russia. 

Furthermore, large sums have been honestly invested in 
Russian railways and other useful enterprises by English, as 
well as other, investors, large and small. All this is lost under 
Bolshevik rule, but compensation would be paid by an honest 
Government, and a considerable portion of this would go to 
our Exchequer. To grudge assistance (not given, but lent) 
towards establishing a Constitutional Government, recognising 
Russia’s international obligations, is surely shortsighted from 
the taxpayer’s point of view ; nor is that the only consideraticn. 

The welfare of the next generation of Russian peasants depends 
on the re-establishment of honest government. Russia is the 
quarter of the white man’s world which has the largest unde- 
veloped resources. To develop these needs locomotives, rails, 
pumps, ag:icultural and other implements, technical skill, and 
much more that can be rapidly provided only out of those stored- 
up fruits of previous toil which kave accumulated in the Western 
Constitutionally-governed countries. But these resources will 
be slow to flow to a country which conspicuously abolishes the 
Ten Commandments and the Multiplication Table; which 
refuses to recognise its debts, and which handed over its stock 
of gold to Germany as a preliminary to flooding the country 
with unsecured paper money, with the admitted object of 
destroying that structure of society which hitherto has kept 
us fed. 

Therefore Bolshevik rule threatens to increase the prolonged 
poverty of the Russian peasants, whereas the establishment 
of honest Constitutional government, by opening the way to 
co-operation between the West and the East, would result in 
a rapid development of Russia, enabling her debt to be paid 
without hardship within a century, and her people to prosper 
within a generation.—Yours, etc., 

National Liberal Club, S.W. 

November 12th. 


[We are not in the least inclined to quarrel with Mr. Maude’s 
view that Red atrocities have led to White atrocities. We 
might perhaps carry the argument a step further and suggest 
that there may be a connection between some of the Red 
“ atrocities ” and the fact that Peters, the head of the “ Extra- 
ordinary Commission,” has no nails on his fingers, having had 
them torn out, one by one, in a ‘“ White” prison under the old 
regime. But discussion about “‘ who began it” does not seem 
to us likely to be very profitable. The point which we have 
always endeavoured to emphasise is that atrocity stories are not 


AYLMER MAUDE. 


valid arguments; the truth, however ‘it may be accounted for, 
being that these things happen in Eastern Europe, that they 
do not arouse there anything like the horror which they do 
here, and that as regards what we call “humanity” there is 
little to pick between the two sides. 

Equally we have no quarrel with Mr. Maude as to the desir- 
ability of establishing an honest Constitutional Government 
and reviving the economic life of Russia at the earliest possible 
moment. What surprises us is that any man who, like Mr. 
Maude, has been in Russia both before and during the war, 
and is a professed democrat to boot, should ever have cherished 
the illusion that these desirable ends could be achieved by 
external military force and through such instruments as Koltjak, 
Denikin and Judenich. Their failure, which is now apparent 
to everyone, should surely have been to him a foregone conclusion. 
—Eb. N:S.] 


PREMIUM BONDS 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTesman. 

Srr,—Did not your paragraph (November 15th) on Premium 
Bonds, in its cursory reference to the moral aspect of the matter, 
leave out the crucial point in the matter? You say that the 
State does not put down all gambling or discourage betting, or 
prevent money going abroad for foreign lotteries ; and you ask 
(in other words) why it should not give a “ recognition” to 
gambling by starting a gamble. 

Is not the answer simple? The State, on broad grounds, is 
everywhere chary (no doubt at some points much too chary) 
of interfering with individual freedom or the employment of 
inquisitorial methods. It will not enlarge its own sphere. But 
here is a question of the State’s own initiative and direct responsi- 
bility. It would come forward to throw its own weight into the 
scale of gambling. It requires very little reflection or experience 
of the way in which example works down into social life to 
convince us that this would be constantly quoted as justifying 
and encouraging the other forms of gambling. Your own argu- 
ment is in the form “ If this, why not that?” and it would be 
repeated in the question “‘ If the State, why not we?” I once 
asked a friend who had had forty years’ nightly experience of a club 
of young men and lads which of the three social evils he feared 
most for his men, and he answered, unhesitatingly, ‘‘ Gambling.” 
We cannot quietly see the State directly encouraging the gambling 
temper at a time when its whole object should be to steady 
people’s minds and promote a morality of loyal service and 
honest work.—Yours, etc., Epwarp WINTON. 

Farnham Castle, 

November 19th. 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEsMAN. 


Smr,—I recently wrote to my Parliamentary Representative 
asking him to consider the probability that if an attempt were 
made to float an issue of Premium Bonds it was hardly likely 
that great financiers or men of business, who are accustomed to 
calculate their risks with great care, would become large holders. 
Chances to be bought at more than their actuarial value would 
not tempt them. The appeal, therefore, would be to the ignorant 
and the careless. 

I was hardly prepared to find Tae New SraTesMAN advocating 
the issue on this very ground. ‘“ The rate of interest is a point 
about which the ordinary working-class investor is curiously 
indifferent,” you say; and apparently you suggest that this 
** curious indifference *” should be utilised by the less indifferent 
to induce the working-class investor to relieve them of a portion 
of their burden and thereby “ prevent a great deal of unneces- 
sary spending ’’—whether on their part or that of the “* curiously 
indifferent” is not very clear. The context seems to imply 
the latter, but the argument suggests the former. 

I am not sure of my facts, but is it not true that Holland 
some years ago suppressed the agents who operated from her 
territory in gambling coupons on football and racing events in 
England, and that similar agents have just the other day been 
requested to “move on” by the Swiss authorities? May I 
suggest that an asylum be offered them at Westminster? Their 
highly trained skill in the art of tickling the “ curiously indiffer- 
ent ” would be invaluable. Would it be too much to hope that 
it might even prevent the dreaded capital levy? Your own 
suggestion that the prize-winners should keep their prizes, and 
the losers should have their stakes returned at a “ compara- 
tively early ” date, strikes me as rather amateurish. It lacks 
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glamour and it invites thought ; but it is ingenious and indicates 
a talent that might be developed.—Yours, etc., 
Childrey, Puitie H. WIcKSTEED. 
November 15th. 

{We are not sure that we understand our correspondent’s point. 
We are inclined to suspect that the slight obscurity is due to 
his having attempted to present what is really a ‘“ moral” 
objection, as if it were an economic one. There is not the least 
doubt that a comparatively large section of the working-class 
(as well as of other classes) is indulging at the present time in 
various forms of “‘ unnecessary spending.” If “* Premium Bonds” 
induce those whom our correspondent calls “ the’ ignorant and 
the careless ” to save instead of spend—the prizes being provided 
substantially by a sacrifice of interest rather than of ultimate 
capital value—the scheme would appear to have many advan- 
tages and no objections from the economic point of view. With 
the.moral point of view we deal elsewhere.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE COST OF HOUSING 


To the Editor of Tut New STaresMAN. 

Sir,—In your article of November 15th you support the 
request of the National Housing Council for a thorough enquiry 
into the cost of building. May we hope that the prime factor, 
the cost of labour, will be then considered. The high price of 
labour doubles and trebles the cost of making the bricks, trans- 
porting them by rail, carting them to the site, and laying them. 
It increases in the same proportion the cost of all other materials, 
the woodwork, the cement, the roofing, as well as all the iron 
and coal which are used in the production, and in order to cover 
all these increases the profits of all supplying merchants and 
contractors are also raised in proportion. If any fair method 
of reducing the cost of labour could be found, probably the final 
cost of the houses could be reduced by one half. 

We are all agreed that labour must have a fair living wage. 
This is generally understood to comprise a sufficient income 
for the support of a man, his wife, and a supposed family of 
three children. Would it not be more economical to follow 
Mrs. Sidney Webb in her Report on Women in Industry (Ed. 135, 
p. 285), and agree that “ the principle of determining wages by 
family obligations must be rejected”? For, as Mrs. Webb tells 
us in this same Report (p. 286, par. 2), ‘“‘ The proportion of males 
over 18 in industry who have a (dependent) child or children, 
is estimated, taking the kingdom as a whole, at not more than 
fifty per cent.” 

According to the Labour Year Book for 1916 (p. 23) there were, 
before the war, some seven million males in industrial employ- 
ment. If we take the present numbers to be about six millions, 
and allow each of them to receive 5s. a week for each supposed 
dependent child as we may fairly consider they are now doing, 
this will amount to £234 millions annually. Let us follow Mrs. 
Sidney Webb in estimating that in fact only 3 million males 
have dependent children, which is borne out by the Census 
figures for 1911. If, then, the nation would guarantee 5s. a 
week to mothers for each dependent child, we should be able 
to suggest to the Trade Unionists that the wages of all might 
be reduced 15s. a weck, and this would certainly be taken into 
account in any wage award. 

We should thus save the £234 millions on the cost of general 
production every year. The children’s allowances fcr these 
three million families would cost £117 millions, i.e., half the first 
amount; but this need not be a charge on production. All 
single young men have ample wages, from the agricultural 
labourer at £2 a week, who allows his mothe: somewhere about 
£1 for his maintenance, to the young policeman at £3 10s. But 
the mother with a family of young children should have a fixed 
income for each child. This should not be paid by the employer, 
nor indirectly by the State in a subvention to the employer, 
but in a weekly payment direct to the mother through the Post 
Office. 

We, the nation, need the children—they are our life; without 
them we shall cease to exist as a nation. We want them strong 
and well nurtured. The best way to ensure this is to pay for 
them. This principle of the endowment of motherhood has 
been adopted by the whole Labour Party. It is the truest 
national economy. Under our present indirect subventions 
prices will continue to rise in ever increasing proportion. But 
if we pay each worker a fair wage to support himself and a 
housekeeper or wife—for there must always be some one to keep a 
home for him—we can then look forward to obtaining houses 
for all at a much reduced cost of production. And no class will 
benefit more than the workers who need them most.— 
Yours, etc., H. A. Day. 

Norwich. 


Miscellany 
ANEMONES 
NEMONES which droop their eyes 


EKarthward before they dare arise 
To flush the border, question not 
The urging which them begot, 
Nor ask nor care to know what rite 
Procured them in the warm wet night ; 
But being young to light and love 
Dread their great Soldan up above. 


So the belovéd hangs her head 

To know herself encompasséd, 

And burning hotly, shuns to view 
What next the hardy one may do ; 
But when the throbbing of the fire 
Thrills her like music in a wire, 

Stiff as a stalk that feels the shower, 
She lifts her flaming face to flower. 


Broadchalke, Salisbury. 


Music 


STRAVINSKY AND SCRIABIN 
"tena: has been a good deal of excellent music in 


London lately, and at the present time we have 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s Opera season at Covent 
Garden and the fortnightly Queen’s Hall Symphony concerts 
under Sir Henry Wood. The Classical Concert Society has 
burst forth into an autumn season which lasts until December 
10. The London Symphony Orchestra gave one concert 
and will in due course give another, and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society will have given the first concert of the 
1919-20 season on Thursday night this week with Mr. 
Albert Coates as conductor. In addition, we have had the 
Russian Ballet—though almost submerged beneath the over- 
whelming popularity of La Boutique Fantasque—which has 
produced one new ballet Parade, music by Erik Satie. 
Strictly speaking, the revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas must be considered too, for nobody to-day will 
hesitate to admit Sullivan as a great master of light music. 
Opinions will differ as to the relative importance of the 
works we have had performed, but the most fashionable 
people are all for Stravinsky’s opera, The Nightingale. 
Stravinsky is the young man’s god, and it must be granted 
that in music the young men have generally been right in 
their judgment. To-day, however, things are changed con- 
siderably, the public runs after anything that can claim 
to be weird and novel, and as soon as anything weirder 
and more novel can be found the less weird is precipitately 
abandoned. It is a disastrous atmosphere for the real 
artist who is apt, unconsciously, if he have originality to 
force the pace, to overstrain his powers instead of letting 
them develop naturally. I feel that something of this 
sort has happened to Stravinsky, whose music I have always 
admired. The Nightingale is, undoubtedly, a fine con- 
ception. It is the nearest approach to what I have always 
conceived the operatic form to be that we have ever had ; 
that is to say, far more of a true opera than any of the long- 
winded musical melodramas of Richard Wagner. The 
Nightingale is a highly fantastic, imaginative work ; we never 
have that sense of discomfort from the discrepancy between 
the real and the represented which haunts all the operas 
of Wagner and the Wagnerians, and this is because Stra- 
vinsky has understood the peculiar scope of the theatre for 
an imaginative reality that has nothing to do with this 
world as it appears in ordinary life. Compare the chant of 
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the Fisherman in the woodland grove by the sea with which 
The Nightingale begins and closes with one of the most 
beautiful things Wagner ever did—the piping of the Shep- 
herd in the third act of Tristan—and you will notice first 
of all that the sea in Wagner’s opera is the sea of the coast 
of Brittany; you can in imagination hear its breakers 
rolling on the coast at the foot of Tristan’s castle and, 
presently, the vessel which bears Isolde will come in sight. 
But the sea by that grove where the Fisherman sings is 
no sea that ever was on earth, nor do you know if its breakers 
roll or if it be transparent and solid as glass. Again, the 
piping of the Shepherd, sad and haunting though it be, is yet 
warm and human, and suggestive of all the warm breathing 
things of the earth, of the Shepherd’s human longing and of the 
Shepherd’s mate; but the Fisherman’s song is abstract, 
void, remote. We are in a world like the worlds of the 
astronomers, those worlds that rotate beyond our vision in a 
space which we conceive in our minds intangible yet vivid 
with a reality as startling as that of Euclid. Now this is 
something absolutely new in music, and it is in this direc- 
tion that musie is going to develop immeasurably. Cer- 
tainly the future for opera lies in its suitability as a medium 
for this kind of imagination, although we have to face the 
fact that far more people are emotionally sympathetic 
than imaginative and that therefore the emotional operas 
will always probably have the stronger appeal. 

Now, it must be said on the other hand that Stravinsky 
has not advanced anything like so far in the mastery of 
the expression of his ideas as Wagner. This fact is gener- 
ally concealed from most people by the novelty of his 
ideas, but, in reality, Stravinsky is a babe technically by 
the side of Wagner, in spite of the foolish adulation of his 
followers, who are largely people incapable of much dis- 
crimination and who are always talking of Stravinsky's 
marvellous technique when the truth is that Stravinsky’s 
technique, far from being marvellous—which Wagner's 
was—is painfully inadequate to his really remarkable 
ideas. To anyone with a little imagination it is dis- 
tressing to listen to parts of The Nightingale, and hear 
again and again the music fail to get the effect that was in 
the composer’s mind. In listening to Parsifal, on the 
contrary, it is quite the opposite. I have little innate 
sympathy with Wagner’s music. I hardly ever want to 
go to hear it; often I go unwillingly; but always when I 
do go I am confounded, swept away and completely over- 
whelmed by that colossal genius for expression—and 
expression, often, of the most tawdry rubbish. So impressed 
am I by Wagner’s genius that when it comes to judging 
Parsifal I am torn by conflicting opinions. Like the 
average audience—the audience at the first performance 
this week—I am deeply moved, spell-bound ; but an instinct 
struggles within me that there is something wrong, that 
this music is a million miles removed from the truly spiri- 
tual ; it is too silky, too rich, and it makes even Amfortas’s 
pain a luxury to the soul. Whatever its defects, however, 
it is never insincere, and that ultimately is the source of 
its strength. 

For emotional intensity equal to Wagner's, but of a less 
luxurious kind, we have to go to the later works of Scriabin. 
Here let me say that I am going to write more temperately 
than I feel about Scriabin, for the simple reason that my 
opinion is so extreme that I dare not express it without 
further opportunity to test it. We have had a chance 
of hearing within a few months his Prometheus (Poem of 
Fire), Poem of Ecstasy (Poeme de I’Eestase) and his Divine 
Poem, and to me it is impossible that anyone should hear 
these works once—to say nothing of two or three times— 
without recognising their wonderful qualities. Nor can I 
understand that they should present any difficulty to any 
really musical ear—though they probably present great 
difficulties to many musicians. Unlike Stravinsky, Scriabin 
had mastered his medium, and it is a great misfortune 
that he died so young. No one since Bach—not even 
Wagner—has succeeded in building up such a magnificent 








fabric of sound, and Bach did it by different methods. 
Scriabin does not get his pattern by weaving various motives 
into a design, but by a direct splashing of tone in light, 
shadow and colour, architecturally. His symphonic poems 
are like the interiors of Byzantine churches—a chiaroscuro 
of gold and dusk, of bright mosaic, great shadowy columns, 
luminous windows and white dazzling shafts of light, but 
the whole scene alive and flickering with a sort of subdued 
electrical vitality in a way that can best be brought home 
to those who have never heard Scriabin’s music by com- 
paring it with that noiseless electric flicker that accom- 
panies pictures on the kinema film, and is to my mind so 
much more interesting than the pictures. 

Whether Scriabin’s music is more than Byzantine, whether 
that amazing harmonic magnificence stimulates the imagina- 
tion or simply cloys the senses, and whether there is some- 
thing spiritually great and significant dwelling within 
those marvellous interiors I am not prepared yet finally 
to say. If there is, then in music there is nobody greater 
than Scriabin. To me, there seems in his music a wild, 
ringing ecstasy which is not to be found so freely and 
triumphantly expressed elsewhere, although it exists m 
the music of Bach, Beethoven, Wagner and Franck. There 
are people who dislike this quality, and I understand their 
dislike of it, and in some moods myself prefer the music 
which is in a sense colder, more objective and more stimu- 
lating to the imagination—the-music of Stravinsky, for 
example. There is also little purely musical beauty in 
the later works of Scriabin and he is not likely to have 
any followers, for his music seems to reach the limit of 


what can be done along those lines. 
W. J. TURNER. 


Art 
THE LONDON GROUP AND 


AUGUSTUS JOHN’S ETCHINGS 
‘Ts critic in doubt or in a hurry can always fall back 


upon a set of well-worn clichés. These are not 

necessarily inappropriate, and the very fact that they 
are in current usage means that they are simple, direct, 
and intelligible so far as they go. It is true in a sense that 
many classical ‘paintings are well-balanced compositions, 
or decorative in design or have commendable simplicity 
of structure or are attractive colour schemes, but these 
statements leave us luke-warm; they take us a short way, 
but not far enough. Moreover, they are hybrids. On the 
one hand, they are rudimentary explanations of a particular 
state of mind, mood or emotion, and as such belong to 
criticism proper; on the other hand, they may refer to a 
physical spatial fact which falls outside art. For this 
reason they are liable to be dangerously misunderstood, 
not only by the public, but also by wavering artists who 
deceive themselves into thinking that they are doing the 
right thing when they design something that is “purely 
decorative,” or is “‘a deliberately chosen arrangement 
of forms and colours.” 

When we hear critics employing these ambiguous phrases 
we are ten to one right in surmising that in their inner 
consciences they feel that the pictures in question are not 
really good and will not stand the racket of closer scrutiny. 
They are disposed, however, to compromise, as the pictures 
are “amusing,” “rather fun”; and why scout mere liking? 
If one questions whether the artists in their inner consciences 
want to be merely “amusing,” one is dubbed a high-brow, 
which means a person who rarely enjoys anything ingenu- 
ously, because he is so preoccupied with finding out what 
he ought to enjoy. 

Yet this distinction, so much in vogue, between popular 
art and “ high-browed,” art is carried very much too far. 
For that part of popular art which, as art, is either indifferent 
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or positively vicious is not an independent branch of its 
own growing parallel with that part of “high-browed” 
art which is also good: the relation is not one of brother 
to brother, but of father to degenerate son or grandson. 
The good art of the last generation becomes the distorted, 
exaggerated and strained popular art of the present, where 
it is not revivified with new inspiration. An excellent 
illustration of this process is the increasing predilection for 
crude colours in house decorations, dresses, etc., which 
would never have been dreamed of had it not been for 
Augustus John and the Post-Impressionists. Very fre- 
quently these colours are given just that twist which makes 
them too luscious or too clamant. 


Therefore, in patronising pictures of uncertain merit 
with phrases of uncertain or rudimentary meaning the 
critic is wrong if he believes he is striking a sound middle 
course and endowing with a kind of final value works which 
belong to an intermediate group. Although there are 
many intermediate groups (some popular, some not), they 
are none of them self-supporting, and there are no half- 
way house values which are at the same time final and 
absolute. Good works do not possess a hierarchy of detach- 
able characteristics such as decoration, composition, colour, 
tone, etc., bundled on top of one another, so that it is con- 
ceivable that an inferior work might have one quality, 
¢.g. decorativeness, and not some other quality considered 
more important. In describing a picture as decorative, 
we are attempting to explain not one facet but its whole 
personality as against that of others, for instance, Gauguin’s 
art (decorative) as against Monet’s (realistic studies in tone). 
A picture cannot be decorative although sentimental; it 
can only be sentimentally decorative where the latter 
value is inevitably incomplete and unrealised. 


This somewhat laborious series of reflections is pre- 
liminary to the London Group Exhibition.* It is a good 
exhibition, less flighty and more solid than usual, and it is 
interesting to note a definite tendency to return to so-called 
representational work. (The artist, D. Bomberg, who, 
before the war, was an abstractionist, now reveals himself 
as a capable illustrator.) But there are many exhibits of 
the intermediate “high standard” type which might 
carelessly be praised as sound composition, decorative and 
so on. When, however, we react to them as would-be 
unities of articulate sentiment, these ostensible values 
fade away in the realisation of the shallowness and abortive- 
ness of the sentiment. And we cease our flirtation. Bernard 
Meninsky’s “ Still Life” is a case in point. It is at first 
alluring with its opalescent, translucent colours, but a little 
introspection shows that it represents not so much a dis- 
interested fascination as an insinuating desire to fascinate. 
E. White’s landscapes of rolling, cultivated hills are strongly 
decorative in intention, but the rolling hill motif is overdone 
and the detail of each particular slope is self-conscious and 
artificial. Therése Lessore is chiefly concerned with the 
problem of designing in bleached colour. This is the obvious 
‘physical external statement of the matter, but the emotional 
orientation which determines the choice of this medium as 
contrasted with others is more difficult of discovery, because 
it is not very apparent in the completed products. These 
are rather works of the intellect than of the heart. The 
whole treatment is carefully thought out and carried out, 
but the essential love or hate of something which should 
be the beginning, middle and end of the process is lacking, 
and the result is partial paralysis. Paul Nash’s tree studies, 
again, have apparently a strong decorative flow and rhythm; 
but there is too much display and effect and too little 
clearness and directness. It would not matter that his 
pictures are all very alike if the initial content were not 
so evanescent. 

John Nash’s tree studies are a considerable improvement 
on his brother’s: he has a love of the variegated movement 
and gracefulness of trees and there is a certain sense of 





* At Messrs. Heal and Sons; Mansard Gallery. 


humour hovering over all his work: this is particularly 
brought out in the curious abruptness of his composition. 
Yet, for all this, he has never developed the promise of 
his earlier work ; he has simply spread out, so to speak, 
on the same level. One wishes that he would burrow deeper 
and intensify and concentrate his vision. At present he 
is too contented. Mark Gertler is, if anything, at the other 
extreme. There is an extraordinary intensity in his work, 
a complete absorption in the effort to penetrate to the 
central nucleus of emotion. Sometimes, as in the study of 
the bathers in the Spring Friday Club exhibition and in “‘ The 
Circus,” in the present exhibition, he seems to grow a little 
dazed, or, as in the large drawing, “The Ballet,” to 
exaggerate. At first sight this drawing appears to be 
chiefly about swollen muscles, indeed, it reminds one of 
those things which are blown up by street hawkers and 
squeak: but the central theme is, in reality, movement 
in dancing or, rather, the passion for the abstract image of 
such movement. His “Still Life,” on the other hand, 
is much freer and more lucid. It is badly hung and the 
surrounding pictures overshadow it. But it possesses 
actually a stronger grip and vitality than any of them. 
The vigour and conciseness of expression are remarkable. 
Another unobtrusive but none the less excellent picture 
is Duncan Grant’s “Farm,” and it has the advantage of 
being well hung. The other works by this artist in the 
exhibition are rather fragmentary and incomplete. The 
“Farm,” however, has a distinctive form and a rare diffused 
charm. It has none of the tension of a Gertler, but is, 
at the same time, free from the volubility of a John Nash. 
It is quiet, rich and peaceful. with an undercurrent of rest- 
lessness in the sunlight and the barred clouds. 

At the Chenil Gallery there is a very interesting collection 
of 125 etchings by Augustus John. The majority of them 
were done during the years 1901-1906, and many of them are 
already familiar. But the fact that familiarity does not 
lessen our appreciation goes a long way towards establishing 
their permanent value. At one time there was a danger of 
Mr. John being over-valued and imitated: when one feared 
that the galleries would be filled with Welsh mountains 
and on them figuring pseudo-John women and children: 
but John was soon superseded by Cezanne’s apples and 
plastic scenery, and he is now sometimes regarded as 
old-fashioned. He is himself partly to blame for this 
loss of prestige, for he has produced a great deal of slipshod 
stuff. It is, moreover, possible that his best work belongs 
to the past. But this only enhances the worth of these 
past achievements. John’s dominant theme is a desire 
for excitement, a wild and infectious longing for some wonder- 
ful freedom which he succeeds in glimpsing, but never quite 
attains. In his portraits this takes the form of a brooding 
pressure and, for the expression of this mood, he found great 
inspiration in Rembrandt. He is, however, devoid of 
Rembrandt’s dramatic power and compassionate sympathy, 
and when he attempts a character study, as in “ The 
Amorous Tramp” (83), or “The Fruit Sellers” (123), 
he lapses into illustration. The intermediate stage between 
the mood of the portrait heads and the more lyrical work 
is his almost livid self portrait and the etchings of the John 
woman with the Da Vinci smile. The full lyrical expression 
can only be realised in colour where the same haunting 
woman reappears in the wild. rich scenery of mountains. 
In etching the expression is inevitably attenuated and the 
idyllic scenes such as “The Valley of Time” and “ The 
Big Grotto,” although exquisite in quality, verge on pre- 
ciousness. In other compositions, John appears to have 
been influenced by Rubens, but he is not artistically 4 
debaucheé like Rubens, and he accordingly becomes prosaic 
and dull. 

Meanwhile, this artist with a vein of genuine lyricism 
is being employed on a picture of the Peace Conference. 
Surely the task might have been left for the Hogarth, 
Daumier or Goya of the future ! 

Howarp HannaY. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE other day a man showed me a poem, a serious 
poem, which contained in its thirty-seventh line 
the magic name of Einstein. I do not, after all, 

see why he should not have written it. Wordsworth wrote 
a poem about Newton ; Baudelaire wrote one about Pascal ; 
and I daresay that there are compositions extant which 
have for their subjects Copernicus, Descartes, and Sir J. J. 
Thompson. It would not surprise me to learn that someone 
had described in verse the romantic life, the marvellous 
achievements, and the unfortunate end of Tycho Brahé. 
But I confess that it was with a certain sense of discomfort 
that I read my friend’s poem about Einstein. We know 
all about Newton, Pascal, and the rest, or at all events 
popular imagination has provided us with legends about 
them that will serve in the place of knowledge. But so 
far, not only have I failed to understand what Einstein’s 
theory is, but I have also failed to find a scientist who 
ean either explain it, or persuade me that, however 
inarticulately, he knows himself what the explanation is. 
* > * 
Nevertheless, in common with many others, I have 
spent rather more than a week in painful and fruitless 
meditation on that ray of light, the unhappy accident 
to which has so much perplexed the world. I have read, 
I suppose, all the literature dealing with the topic which 
has been written in a manner suited to the comprehension 
of persons like myself. I have discussed it endlessly, 
in “buses, in bars, and over midnight fires, with people 
whose curiosity was as burning as my own, but who could 
throw no more light on my difficulties than I could on theirs. 
In the intervals of commiserating with my physicist friends, 
and asking them whether they propose to transfer their 
interests to the study of conchology, I have asked them 
obstinately, but without much hope, to tell me what it 
all means. And it must be admitted that they have all 
answered. Some of them are enthusiastic; some are 
hostile ; some, while speaking benevolently, hardly conceal 
their fervent hopes that somehow or other, even if necessary, 
by a special revelation, Einstein may be confuted. No 
one has so far told me that he is Antichrist ; but I am expect- 
ing to learn this interesting fact at any moment. At all 
events, in view of his mathematical capabilities, it ought 
not to be difficult to establish a connection between him 
and the Beast in the Book of Revelation, who was known 
by the number 666. All this is interesting as showing a 
curious and pathetic general interest in that discovery of 
all discoveries, which is perhaps the least intelligible to the 
ordinary educated mind. The newspapers are full of it ; 
and the weeklies have explained it. People talk about it 
in the foyer between the acts. As if it were not enough 
to have lived through the greatest war of recorded history, 
we must needs believe that we have encountered in the 
first ensuing year of peace the most momentous discovery 
ever achieved by the human intellect. All that is more 
than interesting. It is one of the most remarkable 
demonstrations of the spirit of man that has ever occurred. 
For no one, not even Einstein himself, maintains that 
it makes the slightest difference to anybody. The ray of 
light may be bent in accordance with the theory of 
relativity or, in the simplest way, by the gases round the 
sun; Newtonian dynamics may be undermined or may 
be still standing; we may be within touching distance 
of the fourth dimension; but the railways will continue 
to run, the papers will come out, and the telephone will 
function neither better nor worse than before. On second 
thoughts, the last words seem rash ; but it will have nothing 
to do with Einstein. We are not excited and interested 


by any impending change in our lives, but by a new theory 
of the universe based on the most arid and incomprehensible 
of mathematical computations. 





It is, in fact, partly the poetry, partly the absurdity, 
of the whole affair that attracts us. One scientist of 
whom I demanded to know the upshot of it, replied with 
a somewhat worried look, that “it seemed probable that 
all space was slightly curved.” There is, of course, some- 
thing grandiose in a conception which is applied thus 
impartially to the whole of space. There is also something 
human and touching and a little pathetic in that exquisite 
use of the word “ slightly.” It is as though Einstein and 
his accomplices had made eve ssible concession to the 
narrow limits of mankind’s credulity. “ If,” I can imagine 
them arguing, “if we say that space is bent double or 
twisted like the letter S, we shall get no one to believe us ; 
let us, therefore, introduce them gently to the conception ; 
let us assure them that the curvature is but slight.” But 
the grandeur of the thought survives the absurdity. We 
are tickled by the assertion that space is slightly non- 
Euclidean in the presence of matter and strictly non- 
Euclidean in its absence. We are, or we ought to be, 
amused by the history of non-Euclidean geometry, which, 
as I once read, tends to run in families, like chess and 
dipsomania. The declining years of the mathematician, 
who has sought to prove that the sum of the angles of a 
triangle amounts to more or less than two right angles, 
are often, I gather, embittered by his observing the develop- 
ment of the same passion in his innocent children. But, 
behind and bepent the appearance which provokes our 
laughter, the hugeness of the thing remains. What Pascal 
said of himself (1 quote it from memory), is true of all of 
us: “Le silence des espaces infinis meffraie.” Scientists 
are odd creatures who make their announcements to us 
in the most ludicrous form. Like any other profession, 
they can hardly be regarded without tittering. But, 
while we titter, the sense of what they are saying slowly 
penetrates to our minds and hushes us. 

* * * 

It is a curious thing that the recent discoveries of physical 
science have not appealed more to the poets, and found 
more frequent expression in verse. Perhaps they are 
too recent, too fluctuant, and, above all, too abstruse, 
Yet more and more every year our scientists approach 
the condition of imaginative artists. Only a c of 
uncouth terms and incomprehensible equations stands 
between them and their fellows in the world of literature; 
but these are not the things which inspire them and lend 
savour to their lives. The true discoverer finds no particular 
rapture in the endless routine of experiment, observation, 
and measurement which fills up ninety-nine hundredths 
of his life. It is in the infrequent moment of the superb 
deduction, the huge hypothesis, that he finds his eestasy-; 
and these are no more exact and literal statements of fact 
than are the sonnets of Shakespeare. The difference between 
the poet and the scientist is that the poet’s preparatory 
work is carried on subconsciously, or at events is 
concealed from the world, while the scientist must publish 
his calculations and the notes of his experiments in order 
to gain credence. The poet throws down his sonnet to 
the public; and there is nothing to interfere with the 
enjoyment of that flight of imagination. But the scientist’s 
flight of imagination is commonly expressed in a couple 
of awkward sentences at the end of a paper which is unread- 
able by any but his own colleagues. And when it is 
extracted for him and humanised for general use in the 
newspapers, it is, more often than not, misunderstood, 
truncated, or presented in a highly misleading form. I 
confess I do not see where we are to find the mediators 
between science and poetry. The great physicists are 
men of imagination with a becling for mathematics, while 
the great poets are men of imagination with a feeling for 
words. Who is to bridge the narrow, but absolute, gulf 
which lies between these so similar characters? And 
yet it would be a good thing if poetry were to extend its 
province, more than it has ever done, to the vaster and more 
awful wonders of the universe. If Einstein’s theory, 
bafflingly presented, abstruse beyond description, impos- 
sible to understand, works so powerfully on sensitive minds, 
what would not be the result of a theory of equal grandeur 
embodied in great verse? It is not that we wish to know 
in a form suitable for memorising the speed of light or 
the distance at which Sirius lies from the sun. We wish 
to be led by the poets to that mood which arises out of the 
contemplation of infinite space. Soromon Eacie. ; 
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GEORGIAN POETRY 


Georgian Poetry, 1918-1919. Poetry Bookshop. 6s. 

It is seven years since the first Georgian Poetry book 
appeared. It contained a selection from poems published 
in the years 1911-1912. Its success was immediate, 
and the editor, who preferred to disguise himself 
—if disguise it can be called—under the initials of “ E. M.,” 
was emboldened to publish a second volume, for 1913- 
1915, and a third for 1916-1917. These three volumes 
are now in their thirteenth, twelfth and eleventh thousands 
respectively. The enterprise is established on a solid 
basis ; it has been proved both that there is a demand for 
an.anthology of current production and that the public 
is satisfied that “‘ E. M.” is the man to make it. No justi- 
fication is needed, therefore, for continuing it; indeed, 
it is difficult to imagine an excuse for stopping it. So long 
as good poetry is being written so freely as it is 
at present this miscellany—reminiscent of Tonson’s sys- 
tematic undertaking and the more sporadic Elizabethan 
* posies’—should endure; and the fourth volume, pub- 
lished this week, comes as an expected thing which will 
in due time be succeeded by a fifth and sixth. 

A considerable change has come over the list of contents 
since seven years ago. The first Georgian Book did contain 
in Rupert Brooke, J. E. Flecker and Walter de la Mare 
three poets whom to-day we recognise as having been, 
however indefinably, in the van of the contemporary 
movement. But there was no detectable tendency in the 
volume as a whole, or indeed in its next successor. Several 
poets, rather casually chosen from the elder generation, 
were included ; and even the younger poets in these volumes 
differed greatly in outlook and method. If they did, they 
did ; the object of the anthologist was to collect the best 
recent verse, irrespective of substance or style; and that 
was his proper object. But the interesting thing, to a 
close student of the series, is that as time has passed the 
volumes—therein presumably, and we think certainly, re- 
flecting the movement of the time—have become increasingly 
pm “re Of almost all the poems of the third volume 
it could be said that they would not have been written 
precisely thus at any other time ; and we can already feel, 
though only a later generation will be able precisely to 
analyse, elements which almost all their authors have in 
common. The editor has not confined himself to one of 
several, equally intelligent and competent groups; his 
admissions are far more open to criticism than his ex- 
clusions ; there are streams of feeling and habits of mind, 
as there are modes of expression, which are characteristic 
of almost all the poets of this generation who are worth 
noticing. 

The third volume made something of a sensation owing 
to the inclusion of a large body of satirical or realistic 
war-poetry by Messrs. Nichols, Graves and Sassoon. There 
is,no such arresting section in the present volume, which 
reflects the war not at all, and is very largely concerned 
with the English landscape. Fourteen poets who were 
in’ previous volumes (one misses Mr. Ralph Hodgson and 
Mr. Masefield) are here, and there are five newcomers: 
Francis Brett-Young, Thomas Moult, J. D. C. Pellow, 
Edward Shanks and Fredegonde Shove. To say that the 
quality of the newer, or of the older, poets is uniformly 
good would be to “ employ the language of exaggeration ” 
But it is significant that the weaker of the poets included 
show traces of the influence of the others; and that some 
of those—rather tedious realists originally—who are veterans 
in the series have now cast off their old habits and become 
guilty of the sincerest form of flattery. 

The most conspicuous figure—if, possibly, not the most 
influential—in the whole series is Mr. Walter de la Mare. 
Mr. de la Mare has set his generation high standards of 
sincerity in conception and conscientiousness in execution ; 
and his example has been more powerful than a hundred 
essays in bringing writers back to the truth that poetry is 


“the rhythmic creation of beauty.” There is nothing 
narrowly constricting in that old definition; it insists, 
not upon a limited range of objects, but upon a genuinely 
poetic mood. If poetry is to be created, the poet must 
be moved and not merely interested, he must respond 
to something beautiful in the object, whether the object 
be a rose, a dunghill, or even Evil itself. When this truth 
is lost sight of we get at best a series of interesting state- 
ments and at most a series of dull ones. Mr. de la 
Mare has never written a poem, good or bad, which was 
not the work of a poet; and, in the process of time, he 
has steadily matured. Those who read his Listeners and 
Arabia when they first appeared may have thought that 
subtlety of execution, as they must have thought that 
magic of vision, could no further go; but he has bettered 
those poems, and bettered them in verses less obviously 
elaborate. And an intellectual, and a spiritual, almost a 
religious, element have stolen into his work of recent years, 
These are not represented in the selection here printed, 
but it would be difficult to find eight short poems of our 
own or any other time more uniformly lovely. The Sunken 
Garden and The Three Strangers have a grave beauty, 
a completeness, an effortless exactitude, which excel any- 
thing that Mr. de la Mare has previously done; and 
Farewell, if it has not these qualities in so high a degree, 
expresses a profound and simple emotion with exquisite 
spontaneity : 


When I lie where shades of darkness 

Shall no more assail mine eyes, 

Nor the rain make lamentation 
When the wind sighs ; 

How will fare the wind whose wonder 

Was the very proof of me? 

Memory fades, must the remembered 
Perishing be ? 


Oh when this my dust surrenders 

Hand, foot, lip, to dust again, 

May those loved and loving faces 
Please other men ; 

May the rustling harvest hedgerow 

Still the Traveller's Joy entwine, 

And as happy children gather 
Posies once mine. 


Look thy last on all things lovely 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 
Thou have paid thy utmost blessing ; 
Since that all things thou wouldst praise 
Beauty took from those that loved them 
In other days. 


Here, and in the specifically religious poem, The Scribe, 
we find what suffices the poet as a creed. And it is not 
far from being the creed of most of the contributors to the 
volume. They are, most of them and most of their time, 
content to express the simpler emotions; they look on 
beauty in man and in the physical world gratefully, with 
an intense love bound up with, born of, the sense of tran- 
sience. All sorts of good poems are not in the book, 
but one sort is here in abundance, the poem of landscape, 
looked upon not with the mere careful eye but with emotion. 
Even those poems which are love poems are dominated 
by landscape or images drawn from it. Among the best 
are several of Mr. John Freeman’s; The Alde, for instance, 
and The Wakers: 

The joyous morning ran and kissed the grass 

And drew his fingers through her sleeping hair, 


And cried “ Before thy flowers are well awake 
Rise, and the lingering darkness from thee shake. 


** Before the daisy and the sorrel buy 

Their brightness back from that close-folding night, 
Come, and the shadows from thy bosom shake, 
Awake from thy thick sleep, awake, awake 1” 


Mr. Brett-Young’s remarkably beautiful and personal 
poems are equally steeped in English country. His longest 
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Great New Work 
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The Plain Story of 
Life and Mankind 


THE FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND 


A brilliantly written and inspiring view of the whole 
History of Life and Mankind. It is the whole 
History of the World fused into one epical story. 
It is not a mere essay, but the clear, luminous, and 
concentrated story of mankind written by a master 
story-teller; an exact and careful summary of the 
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The World’s Origin and Ancestry of Man. 


THE ‘ OUTLINE’ isan attempt to tell truly and 
clearly, in one continuous narrative, the whole 
story of life and mankind so far as it is known 
to-day. 

Mr. WELLS gives us a clear idea of the world’s 
probable origin, and some realization of the vast 
ages through which it spun before its crust was 
cool enough for the first hot rain to trickle over 
its surface. 


IT IS now possible to tell a plain story of the early 
beginnings of life,and of the ancestry of man, 
and the earlier chapters deal with thesesubjects. 





AN Astronomical Outline—A Biological Outline— 
The Early Beginnings of Man—The Slow 
Transition of Man—An Outline Story of the 
Rise and Fall of the Early Empires—The 
Rise of Christianity and so on to Modern 
History—The American Revolution—The 
French Revolution—The Adventure of 
Napoleon -— The Story of the Great Powers 
down to the German Disaster. 


THE Maps, Diagrams, and the hundreds of 
helpful and valuable Illustrations are a feature 
of this great work. 


Mr. Wells has had the assistance of a group of our greatest living historians and scientific 
writers with the object of obtaining accuracy in every detail. 


600 
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With many Beautiful Plates Printed in Full Colours 
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poems are his best; these are pure nature-poetry; and 
is it arguable that even his charming Song is a nature 
poem ? 
Why have you stolen my delight 
In all the golden shows of spring, 
When every cherry-tree is white 
And in the limes the thrushes sing, 


O fickler than the April day, 

O brighter than the golden broom, 
O blither than the thrushes’ lay, 

O whiter than the cherry-bloom, 


O sweeter than all things that blow. . . 
Why have you only left for me 
The broom, the cherry’s crown of snow, 
And thrushes in the linden-tree ? 

The lady is subsidiary, we feel; but she couldn’t mind. 
Mr. Nichols, relating a human tragedy, and very poignantly, 
has as the centre of his picture not the dying man but the 
lime-tree ; the latest poems of Mr. Sassoon show a tendency 
in the same direction ; in the religious poem of Mr. J. D. C. 
Pellow (his single and admirable specimen here) the temple 
is the wood and trees the fellow-worshippers. Mr. Shanks’s 
Night-Piece, The Glowworm, A Hollow Elm, and some of 
Mr. Turner’s work (though his vision is peculiar) show 
similar preoccupations; and the striking thing is that 
though most of the poems in the book are “ ordinary ”’ 
in form and plain in language, and though their subjects 
have been familiar from the dawn of time, nevertheless, 
since they are honestly written, the contemporary in- 
fluences come imperceptibly in; scarcely a poem in the 
volume could have been written in any other age. 

To praise or to stigmatise particular poems in this short 
space would be invidious. One can only conclude by saying 
that Mr. Turner in his long poem Death reaches a height he 
has not previously reached, though he still allows himself 
unnecessary awkwardnesses and obscurities; that Mr. 
Davies still pipes his familiar tune as sweetly as ever ; that 
Mr. Bottomley seems to have been unproductive of late ; 
that Mr. Graves is turning into an excellent writer of 
short songs and dialogues in antique modes; and that 
Mr. Monro’s entry is the best that has come from him. 
Twenty years hence both the importance of this verse and 
its characteristics will be more easily estimated. 


THE FOG IN RUSSIA 


From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk. By AriapNa TyRkova- 
Wituiams. Macmillan. 16s. net. 


The fog of war is nothing to the fog of civil war. Every- 
one accustomed to weigh evidence suffered acutely between 
1914 and 1918 ; their belief in their ability to arrive at truth 
and to make reasonable and rational judgments was shaken, 
undermined, and finally destroyed. This was partly due to 
the invention of a new instrument of human torture called 
‘propaganda ” and partly’ to the inability of everyone, 
during a protracted war, to resist the disturbing and dis- 
torting forces of passion. All these forces of passion and 
propaganda seem to be doubled and trebled in the case of 
Russia and her civil war. The evidence and arguments 
produced both for and against the Communist Government 
of Russia are such that the sane man is inclined to take 
refuge in the despair which cries: ‘I can believe none of 
you.” This long book of Mrs. Harold Williams will only 
add to the sane man’sdespair. If the truth has to be told, its 
500 pages add nothing to our knowledge of the Russian 
Revolution. The fact is amazing when one considers the 
author’s history and equipment. In 1905 she was the 
Madame Roland of the Cadets, and at that time the Cadets 
claimed, with some reason, that they were more ‘“‘ advanced ”’ 
than the Socialists. Her intelligence and honesty are 
indisputable ; as a Russian in the inner councils of the Rus- 
sian Liberal Party she has a knowledge which no foreigner 
could obtain; she was an eye-witness of the events which 


she is describing. Yet almost every page is evidence that 
her passion against Socialism and Communism distorts her 
vision of events and her judgment of Socialists and Bolshe- 
viks. It is not only that she cannot mention a Socialist or 
Communist without either abusing them openly or insinu- 
ating evil acts and motives against them. This is in itself 
a sufficiently serious fault. Every sane man knows that no 
political party in any country possesses a monopoly of either 
goodness or badness, and when Mrs. Williams represents 
the Cadets and politicians and generals of the Right as 
models of wisdom and goodness, and all Socialists and Com- 
munists as either models of political blindness and weakness 
or as the vilest, bloodiest “ state-criminals,” without any 
shred of a pretence of moral or intellectual honesty, and 
when she produces no evidence for her charges or insinuations, 
then we can assume with certainty that her intellectual 
judgment of men is in a pathological condition. The lengths 
to which this kind of pathological credulity will go even in 
an extremely clever person can best be shown by a small 
example. Mrs. Williams describes Trotsky, on page 296, as 
pusillanimous. Now, Trotsky may be the monster of crime 
which Mrs. Williams believes and would have us believe him 
to be. But she cannot have it both ways. On page 297 
we find Trotsky taking a leading part in an armed rising and 
suffering imprisonment for it, and on his release, a month 
or two later, playing the part of “‘ leading spirit ” in another 
“ armed rising.”” A few lines down we read that “he rules 
over part of Russia, violating ideas and human beings, 
committing treason and crime, realising Machiavelli’s precept 
that tyrants must have no fear of bloodshed.” The de- 
scription reads like that of one of the most desperate and 
daring criminals which the world has known, and Trotsky’s 
history and achievements since Brest-Litovsk are no more 
consonant with pusillanimity. But the distortion of the 
author’s judgment extends from men to events, and this is, 
if anything, more serious. Take the case of the disintegra- 
tion, military and economic, which set in between the March 
revolution and the peace of Brest-Litovsk. Mrs. Williams 
querulously lays the blame for this upon individuals (who, 
of course, are Socialists). So-and-so was weak; so-and-so 
abolished capital punishment in the army; so-and-so did 
not take the advice of General Alexieff or the Cadet Makla- 
koff. Mrs. Williams is so concerned with blaming this man 
and that man that she never pauses to consider whether it 
was not the conditions quae by the war and the previous 
administration which did not lead inevitably to the economic 
and military disintegration of Russia. The idea that all 
would have been well with the Russian people if only capital 
punishment had not been abolished in the army is one of 
those fantastic delusions which could only be born from the 
passions of civil war. 

It should be added that the book is disfigured by unsys- 
tematic spelling of Russian proper names. Avksentieff, 
for instance, appears on page 161 as “ Arksentieff”; on 

age 182 Prince Kropotkin twice appears as “ Krapotkin ” ; 
oidesien on page 175, suddenly becomes “‘ Radzianko ” ; 
and Mrs. Williams does not appear to have made up her mind 
whether to call the Minister of Commerce and Industry in 
Kerensky’s Government ‘‘ Konovoloff ” or ‘‘ Konovaloff.” 


MEMOIRS 


Miss Eden’s Letters. Edited by her great-niece, VIOLET 
Dickxtnson. Macmillan. 18s. net. 

The Life and Letters of Lady Dorothy Nevill. By Ravrs 
NEvILL. Methuen. 18s. net. 

The Devonshire Club and “ Crockford’s.”” By H. T. Wappy. 
Eveleigh Nash Co. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mid-Victorian Memories. By Matiipa BetrHamM-EDWARDS. 
With a personal sketch by Saran Granp. Murray- 
10s. 6d. net. 

Memoirs of a Marine: an Amphibiography. By Major 
General Sir GzeorcE Aston. Murray. 12s, 6d. net. 

Fortune sends us at the same time a batch of memoirs 
covering pretty nearly the whole of the nineteenth century. 
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Moving for a while in leisurely and exalted circles, we come 
to the career of a writing woman and the inner life of the 
Navy. The last-named, which is full of handy-men, pro- 
vides the best writing. Style is not a conspicuous merit 
with the others, though they have their points of interest 
in a social and literary world which already seems a long 
way off. We seldom see nowadays any really old ladies 
distinguishable as such; but if any dignified dames exist 
. to talk about the “good old days,” they must have abundant 
material to-day to astonish them. The present social 
world offers considerable opportunities to deserve the sharp 
tongue of a Meredithian dowager. 

Miss Eden is complacent about her own style, regarding 
“an epistolary pat on the back” as “a remarkably odd 
clever expression.” We can conceive of no one to-day being 
able to write so frequently as she did to her treasured 
correspondents. Born in 1797, one of fourteen (another 
phenomenon of the past), she was the daughter and sister 
of a Lord Auckland, and a keen Whig. Unmarried, she 
lived with her brothers, painted profusely in water-colours, 
wrote two forgotten novels, and was a pattern of the 
domestic affections, which, alas! are more admirable in 
life than when exhibited on the printed page. Miss Eden 
had good sense and was, to quote her best correspondent, 
“pleasant in a middling way.” That correspondent, 
Pamela Fitzgerald, afterwards Lady Campbell, was full 
of Irish wit and irresponsibility, and one of her letters is 
worth a dozen of Miss Eden’s. We like the second Lord 
Auckland’s note about a maid-servant who refused an offer 
of marriage because she “‘ had not that attachment which 
ought to subside between man and wife,” and we like the 
sort of Jane Austen tone about the book. Unfortunately, 
Miss Eden reminds us rather of Lady Bertram in Mansfield 
Park, who “rather shone in the epistolary line,” and 
“formed for herself a very creditable, commonplace, 
amplifying style.” Yet she has her interesting moments, 
as when she is at Longleat, or getting a beautiful black 
cloth gown for two guineas, or (economists, please note) 
finding a three-shilling straw bonnet quite up to the style 
of Tunbridge Wells in 1826, 

That ready writer, Mr. Ralph Nevill, has once again 
gone to the apparently inexhaustible store of letters and 
memories due to his mother. The result is somewhat 
casual in form, but decidedly entertaining. Queen Victoria, 
as a Victorian viveur remarked, was never in Society, but 
Lady Dolly was for a long term of years a point of brightness 
to which everybody who was anybody tended. Tory and 
Radical, men of science and men of pleasure, all were fond 
of her. She had a good deal of that intellectual curiosity 
which belongs to the eighteenth century. She did not 
write with ease, which perhaps was no drawback to her 
popularity ; but she went in for donkey-breeding, silkworms, 
edible fungi, French crayfish, illuminating, and all the 
joys of an assiduous collector. She lived to see Society, 
which was once like a large family party, become more 
like a mob, The letters of her friends are very quotable. 
Apt to the moment is Lord Wolseley’s view of himself, 
“worn out by the opposition of a lot of d——d fools who 
meddle in matters without the least knowledge of war, 
because they have the power to do so.”’ Lord Clanricarde 
is the oddest figure in Mr. Nevill’s gallery, a strangely 
stingy, but by no means foolish, nobleman. Partisans have 
blackened his character too much because of his attitude as 
a landlord. 

Feminine amusements in the early part of the nineteenth 
century were music, dancing, and, as Lady Campbell says 
in Miss Eden’s Letters, “ being swamped in crambo and 
water-logged in charades.’’ The men of the best set could 
feed and gamble at *‘Crockford’s,” the site of -which is now 
occupied by the comfortable rooms of the Devonshire Club. 
Mr. Crockford evidently deserved his success with his 
clients. He was both obliging and discreet, as appears 
from an Appendix giving his evidence before a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. He had no opinion on 


the question whether heavy sums had been lost by gambling ; 
but his cook cost him £1,200 a year, and dice (frequently 
renewed to change the luck) £2,000 a year. So magnificent 
a creature clearly could not be raided, but after his death 
the premises lost their distinction for a while. The Devon- 
shire Club, started in 1875 to support the failing fortunes 
of the Liberal Party, has long ceased to be political in colour, 
But it had to weather several storms when the Liberal 
Unionists came to the fore. Mr. Waddy shows in his 
unpretentious narrative how well it has got through the 
trials of changing fashion, and, lately, of the War. Old 
stagers are always eager to suppress any signs of change 
in their favourite haunts, and it is curious nowadays to 
read that it was considered improper up to the end of 
the nineteenth century to smoke pipes on the ground- 
floor in view of the passing public. Pipes have conquered 
the street of St. James to-day, and we should not be sur- 
prised to see them some day being lit in the sacred interior 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Waddy might well have 
enlarged his history a little. We do not know why he 
doubts the origin of the sandwich, the one convenience 
that we owe to the hardened gamester. 

Sarah Grand’s memoir of Miss Betham-Edwards is better 
written than the reminiscences of that busy authoress. 
She met, however, many people of note in her long life, 
and was evidently well beloved, though rather fussy about 
her meals and other habits. We smile at her suggestion 
that her literary merits should have won her the rank of a 
baroness, but we can see that she had vivacity and charm 
as well as admirable industry. We do not think that 
anything she wrote is destined for immortality, though 
she did good and useful work. The most striking of her 
writing friends is Mr. Frederic Harrison, who figures also 
in the correspondence of Lady Dorothy Nevill. He always 
writes well, though he is sometimes, as Gibbon said of 
Lactantius, more positive than becomes a discreet prophet. 
George Eliot and Madame Bodichon supply some char- 
acteristic talk—the latter an original and uncompromising 
pioneer of feminism. Women have not been so loyal to 
each other as they might have been in our author’s view. 
She writes enthusiastically of her cousin, Amelia B. Edwards, 
who ranged from fiction to Egyptology. But the latter's 
erudition is hardly established by the quotation of a note 
she wrote on Blanco White’s famous sonnet in a “ Poetry- 
Book” of 1879. In that year, Trench’s Household Book 
of English Poetry had reached a third edition, revised, 
and his note is singularly like hers. 

Sir George Aston’s volume of “ amphibiography”’ is 
full of amusing things, also of valuable and varied. com- 
ments on the two Services, both of which he has adorned. 
Few men have seen such changes of occupation, and his 
career is rather a startling comment on the recognition of 
first-rate ability and the difficulty of getting on, or getting 
anywhere without the risk of being stranded with poor 
chances of a livelihood. We find him hampered as a young 
man by inadequate pay and inferior food, forced as a marine 
into doing nothing on board ship, struggling with red 
tape, and tempering fortune with “an early morning 
sense of humour.” He is, we are sure, an excellent after- 
breakfast speaker, and the reader only regrets that he is 
so discreet about some of the most interesting of his exper! 
ences. Perhaps we may hear later of his part in the war. 
Official correspondence in earlier days between the War 
Office and the Admiralty was full of polysyllabie politeness 
concealing acrimony, and one point at issue lasted seven 
years and cost about half a hundredweight of paper. We 
note the remark, “I should say that in war-time financial 
control was altogether abandoned,” which does not exactly 
coincide with Mr. Lloyd George’s latest euphemism on the 
subject. The Navy never advertises, and we are glad to 
find here tributes to some men of whom the publie knows 
nothing, as well as the solution of some philological mysteries. 
A “‘ gadget ” is a nautical term for practically any small 
appliance not specified. Lord Fisher is described in terms 
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We must Economise 
—Intelligently 


: we are to avoid national 
bankruptcy we must economise; 
that is imperative. 


We must at the same time 
build 500,000 new houses; this 
is equally imperative. The art of 
economy does not merely consist 
in avoiding expenditure, it 
consists in discriminating between 
productive and non-productive 
expenditureand in avoiding waste. 


By exercising forethought we can, 
whilst increasing the comfort of the 
houses we so urgently need, save £30 
in building costs on each house erected. 
This means on the 500,000 houses a 
saving of £1 5,000,000 of public money. 

Instal from the outset gas fires, which 
require only a small flue in the wall in 
place of the chimney, and avoid waste 
in the oor space of each room occupied 
by the unnecessary projecting chimney 
breasts of the coal fire chimney, waste 
of bricks and mortar used in the 
erection of unnecessary, ugly chimney 
stacks, waste in the use of coal and 
waste of energy in the labour of 
cleaning chimney flues and coal grates 
and porterage of coal. 


For further information apply tw the Secretary— 
THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.WA 


who will forward post free on request a pampblet on Gas 
Fires and Economy in Building 
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THE BEST 
INVESTMENT 


Actual Result of a Sun Life of Canada 20-year 
Investment Policy Matured in 1919. 


ee 


Annual Deposit for 20 years only, 
or ceasing at previous death.. . £50 19s. od. 


Sum GUARANTEED {1,000 payable at end of 20 years or 
at previous death. In event of death, Company further 
guarantees to return one-half of all deposits paid in addition 
to £1,000 Sum Assured. 


RESULT. 
At end of 20 years the following options were given to Investor: 
Option 1. Withdraw in cash sum guaranteed .. {,1000 


385 


Total Cash {1,385 

Option 2. ‘Take a policy payable at death without 
any further deposits being required os .. £2,630 
Option 3. Take an annuity for life of..perannum {112 
Option 4. Withdraw in Cash és ¥ o* {812 
and still have policy payable at death which 
participates in profits each 5 years a .. £1,000 


Taking the Cash settlement of £1,385, the Investor received 
from the Company {366 more than he had deposited, and in 
addition free Insurance for amounts increasing from 
£1,025 9s. 6d. in event of death in first year to £1,509 TOs. 
in event of death in 20th year. (Sum Guaran of £1,000 
and half annual deposits made.) 


SAVING OF INCOME TAX. 


An abatement of Income Tax is allowed by the Government 
on the annual deposit made for these policies. Had the 
abatement allowance of Income Tax during the period of 
this policy been the same as at present, Mr. H. H......... 
would have saved {7 10s. annually, which would have been 
equivalent to reducing his annual deposit to {43 9s. Or to 
put it in another way, in 20 years he would have saved in 
Income Tax {150. Add this to his Cash Profit of £366, 
and it makes a total profit of £516 on the investment and 
free insurance into the bargain. 


Withdraw in cash Profits added 


Any reader making enquiries can have an exact and inter- 
esting example sent him by post to suit his own particular 
case if he will mention his age and about the amount he 
would be prepared to invest yearly. Enquiries treated in 
confidence. Address your communications to J. F. Junkin 
(Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 26, Canada House, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 








S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST., W. I. 
Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 83 
Pearls and Jewels 


(], Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 














Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, London. 
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of machinery as a sort of steam-roller, nice to hang on 
behind, but not easy to steer or put the break on. 

Sir George Aston is evidently brimful of tact, and tells 
us inter alia that Minority Reports can be avoided if Com- 
missions sit at round tables. e hope that he will have a 
large part in the naval and military education of the future, 
for he has done much as a teacher, not least in having a 
blind eye on the right occasion as well as a gift for 
actualities. 


SHORTER NOTICE 
Men and Manners in Parliament. By Sir Henry Lucy. With a 
Biographical Note and 16 Illustrations. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

‘** 1874”°’ might have been added to the title of this book, for it is 

a reprint of the author’s first success as a witty Parliamentary chronicler. 
It brought him little gain, but led the way to his later successes. 
The reason for its reissue now is apparently the discovery that it 
encouraged President Wilson into politics. It first appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, which was in the library of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Sir Henry’s personal note by way of preface is pleasant, but 
we wish that he had taken the opportunity to annotate some of his 
remarks in the light of fuller knowledge and later history. Two 
trifling notes are all that we find. All the people mentioned are dead, 
and, truth to tell, apart from a handful of leading figures, the M.P.s 
of 1874 are as dead as New Zealand mutton. On Dizzy, Gladstone 
and Bright, Sir Henry wrote both with brightness and discernment. 
Dilke had not yet married his second wife, as the photograph attached 
might indicate, but in this very year of 1874 he published anonymously 
Prince Florestan of Monaco, describing Chamberlain (not yet in 
Parliament) as the Republican Mayor of Birmingham, and himself 
as, “‘ if possible, a still more lugubrious speaker than his brother.”’ 
Sir Henry in 1874 recognised the wearisome style and the ability that 
attracted listeners. Bob Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) was remarkably 
short-sighted, as is noted. He had been so for many years. Such 
was his reputation at Oxford that the Second in Mathematics he 
added to a First in Classics was attributed to his having rubbed out 
much of his work with his nose! His Parliamentary joke, ‘‘ Ex luce 
lucellum”’ might have been adopted by Sir Henry for the fortunes 


of his book. 
THE CITY 


HE break in prices in the United States predicted 
in the American Banker’s letter published here last 
Saturday occurred right enough, and for the moment 

looked like exercising a severe repercussion upon our own 
market. For a few days prices in London fell sharply, 

articularly in Oils and Textiles, in which speculation has 

en so active of late. This shake-out is healthy and in 
some respects it is a pity it has not gone further; still, 
in so far as it has caused many people who were financing 
on borrowed money to reduce their commitments, it is 
to the good. During the week, however, prices steadied 
and commenced to rise again, and it must be admitted 
that the Government has done its share in making markets 
feel brighter, by setting free the stocks of whisky, so that, 

rovided one does not look at the quotation of sterling in 
ee York (where the £ has touched the low arenes of 
$4.04 against a normal rate of $4.86), it is becoming possible 
to feel quite cheerful again in an investment sense. The 
direction that negotiations between the Government and 
the Railwaymen’s Unions are taking on the question of 
participation of the workers in management is regarded 
with gratification in serious financial circles and may 
indeed constitute a great step forward. The Spanish 
Budget, it is interesting to note, provides for a levy on 
the increase of — between January, 1916 and December 
3Ist, 1919, so that the Spanish Government evidently 
thinks it possible to have a War Profits Levy; but our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I imagine, will see no reason 
to imitate a country which, not having been in the war, 
finds its national finances less serious than ours! 

* * * 

It must be admitted that it is just now a very complicated 
world for manufacturers and traders. Take the iron and 
steel trade, for instance. The pronounced check which 
American exports have sustained by reason of the strikes 
(American manufacturers being now behind to an enormous 
extent with their contract deliveries) has naturally caused 
a huge demand on British manufacturers, but these are 
handicapped by the strike of the ironfounders and by the 
strike of furnace bricklayers on the Clyde. Moreover, 
peome hesitate to do business for forward deliveries at 

xed prices, when it is evident that railway rates are going 
to be increased, which means an unknown increase in the 
cost per. ton. Add to this the extraordinary state of the 
foreign exchanges, which vary day by day, and one obtains 


some idea of the difficulties with which international 
trading is beset at the present time. I hear that a few 
consignments of Belgian iron bars are coming over, but 
the demand is so great that they do not represent any 
effective competition with home producers. hear also 
from two or three different quarters that trade in Belgium 
is reviving more actively than in any other of the former 
belligerent countries on the Continent, and, compared with 
France, this finds reflection in the difference between the 
sterling value of the French and Belgian franc, which are 


quoted respectively at about 39} and 35} to the £. 
3K ok od 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation has denied the report 
that it contemplates amalgamation with any other company ; 
and from several quarters it is stated that there is no truth 
in the rumour that the North British Mercantile Insurance 
Company is going to be amalgamated with another. Shrewd 
investors will therefore hasten to buy both shares. At 
the time of writing Indo-China Steam Navigation Deferred 
can be picked up at about 55, and North British Mercantile 
at about 57}. Another insurance share worth picking 
up is Scottish Union and National “ A ” at about £11 7s. 6d. 
In the plantation section, the best share just now, I am told, 
is Prye Rubber and Coconut £1 Ordinary at about 36s. ; 
copra is at present fetching a price which shows an enormous 
profit to producers, and companies producing both copra 
and rubber are in a good position. As showing the change 
that has occurred during the past few months in plantation 
products, the following statement in a circular of Nirmala 
(Java) Plantations and Lands Company, giving its share- 
holders the right to take up some new shares at par, is 
worth quoting : 

The Directors would like to take this opportunity of informing 
the shareholders that they have sold about 75 per cent. of the tea 
crop from the Ist October, 1919, to 30th June, 1920, at a price 
equivalent at the present exchange to 13d. per lb. ex warehouse 
Java, as compared with 5.15d., which was the price obtained for 
the year ended 3lst December, 1918. As regards rubber, 40 tons 
of crepe from January to October, 1920 have been sold at Is. 10d. 
and 30 tons of crepe from January to December, 1920, at Is. 11d. 

. x warehouse Java, as against Is. 2.43d. for the year ended 31st 

December, 1918. ‘ ‘ . 


The taking over of the London Opera House by a Company 


entitled Stoll Picture Theatre (Kingsway), Limited, gives . 


rise to some sad reflections. This fine building was erected 
by Oscar Hammerstein, the New York Opera Manager, 
at a cost of over £200,000, and his first seven months’ 
working resulted in a loss of £45,000. Realising his inability 
to make opera pay in London, he leased the building in 
1912 to a Company called the London Opera House, which 
had a capital of £20,000. This Company bought the building 
in the following year at a price not stated, but evidently 
much less than half the original cost, as Sir Oswald Stoll 
formed a Company with a paid-up share and loan capital 
of £65,200, which bought the building in 1916, after it had 
been closed down for nearly three years. An attempt to makea 
second Coliseum of the building failed, but when in 1917 
Sir Oswald Stoll turned it into a Picture Palace, it became 
a remarkable success and I have never yet passed it without 
observing long queues outside. In some respects it repeats 
the story of the Palace Theatre, which was also originally 
erected as a home for English opera; in fact, it may well 
be that London will eventually be a city of fine music-halls 
and picture palaces which were originally constructed as 
opera houses. The Stoll Picture Theatre (Kingsway), 
Limited, pays to the vendors, the Opera House Syndicate, 
Ltd. (who, as the Prospectus truly remarks, “ are selling 
at a profit”), for the building and goodwill £300,000, ayable 
as to £48,250 in Ordinary Shares and as to the balance in 
eash and/or fully paid Preference or Ordinary Shares, at 
the discretion of the Company. The property is held on 
lease until the year 2009 from the London County Council, 
at Ground Rents amounting to £4,975 per annum. The 
rofits for the year ended June last, but before providing 
or depreciation or Excess Profits Duty, exceeded £58,000. 
The Company offer for ee at par £100,000 7 per 
cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, £150,000 Cumulative 
84 per cent. Preference Shares of £1 each, and 200,000 
Ordinary Shares of 10s. each. So far as present indications 
go, the Company should do well, but the effect of the 
competition of the super-cinema, which I believe is to be 


erected on the Tivoli site in the Strand, remains to be seen. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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“The Sister of LiteratureTobacco” 
Prof. SirWalterRaleigh inthe Times” 


oe 3S 


4 A pipe! It is a. great soother a 
pleasant comforter. Blue devils 
fly before its honest breath. 

Hit ripens the brain, it opens the 

# heart; and the man who smokes 

# thinks like a sage and acts like 

f @ Samaritan” 


NS an 


LORD LYTTON 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENCTHS— 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.796 





THE PETERSFIELD WORKSHOPS, 

NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 
The Directors invite correspondence from craftsmen who wish 
to place well-made objects of beauty and utility. A commission of 
25 per cent. is deducted from the selling-price. Picture-framers, 
toy-makers, brass and copper workers and makers of cabinets and small 


furniture especially are invited to write. Life being short, personal 
interviews are not desired in the first instance. 





‘ A SPECIAL SHOW 


THE PEASANT SHOP, 
41 DEVONSHIRE StT., THEOBALD’S Rp., W.C. 1. 
(Near Southampton Row.) 
PAINTED FURNITURE, POTTERY, JERKINS, DALMATICs, 
Smocks, DRESSES & WRAPS FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR. | 





A PEACE RISK. 
Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora | 
Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 











TYPEWRITING. 


TSTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
+, Ctc., etc., . - 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFI ‘ 
Central 1565. CE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 








YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. — MSS. Typed, Criticised 
T and placed. —Mi.wer, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and prom t db 
experienced typist.—Mre. Brooxrr, 16 Sectingion Plone, 4 Beetol. , 


UTHORS’ MSS. t uickl 
came ns Berner a Sa ee pat, moderate 








YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination P. 
Ciroulars, Duplicating, ete.—J. Tarmac. 8 Moira Tenet. Come. » Letters, 





Any you see advertised, or hear 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
mentioned in conversation, can 


NEW BOO be had at once from 


H. B. SAXTON, KING ST., NOTTINGHAM. Send enquiries. 


RESTORATION TRACTS AND BROADSIDES. 

OW READY, a catalogue of a large collection of tracts and 
broadsides relating to the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Shaftsbury, Sir Roger 
Lestrange, Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, Titus Oates, Edward FitzHarris, etc., 

illustrative of the Religious and Political Intcigues of the last quarter of the seven 
teenth century. Post free on application.—-P, J, and A. E. Doseit, 77 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2, 





B OKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 








OOKS.—Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 
done, 35s.; Patrick MacGill's Songs of a Navvy, lst Edit., 2ls.; F. W. Baiu's 
The Descent of the Sun, 1903; An Essence of the Dusk, 1906, large paper copies, £2 2s. 
each; Grigg’s Asian Carpet Designs, £6 10s. Beardsley, The Savoy, complete in 8 num- 
bers, rare, £7 10s8,; Beardsley, Earlier and Later Work, 2 vols., 30s.; Webb, History 
of Trade Unionism, 1896, 28s.; Spenser's Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., Dent, 1897, 
£2 10s,; Wright's Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., £6 6s.; Swinburne’s Posthumous Poems, 
hand-made paper Edition, only 300 copies done, 30s.; Max Beerbohm's Cartoons, “ The 
Second Childhood of John Bull,” folio, 21s.; Owen and Blakeway’s History of Shrews- 
bury, 2 vols., quarto, calf, £5 10s., 1825; Vanity Fair, numerous coloured cartoons, 
50 vols., £10 10s.; Veritas, Revelation of Mysteries, by Henry Melville, 2 vols., 1874, 
£2 2s.; Carver's Travels through North America, boards, uncut, 1778, £10 10s.; Strick- 
land’s Queens of England, 1845, 12 vols., full calf, £4 4s.; Edwin Arnold's Feast of 
Belshazzar, a Prize Poem, Oxford, 1852, rare, £5 5s.; Frank Harris’ Life Oscar Wilde, 
2 vols., £2 2s.; The Graphic, vols. 1 to 36, £12; Burton's English Earthenware, 1904, 
£3 3s.; Farnie’s Golfer's Manual, rare, Ist Edit., Cupar, 1857, £4 48.; John Jasper’s 
Secret, explaining Mystery of Edwin Drood, 1872, rare, £3 10s.; Matthew Arnold's 
Empedocies on Etna, rare, lst Edition, 1852, £3 3s.; send also for catalogue. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder 
extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


OOKS FOR SALB. —Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 

India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 

36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens's Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols.. £6; 
Mrs. Apbra Bebo's Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky's English Clocks, illus.. 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; B jo's ‘on, 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hoitanp Baros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 














OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 

London, S.E. 22. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





The yearly subscription to Tae New StaTesMan, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26s. 
inland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland, 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata, 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 
1640 Gerrard. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 





Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, | APPOINTMENTS 


Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 





Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 


All communications should be addressed Tae MANAGER, 
New Sraresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE “SOCIETY. 
Honorary Divector : © Crecy, J. SHARP. 


The winter Session of the School of Folk Song and Dance will be 
held at the South-Western Polytechnic Institute, Manresa Road, 
aim, from December 29th to January 3rd. 

ll particulars may be had from the Secretary, E.F.D.S., 73 
nanan Chambers, Vernon Place, Boomebury, W.C.1. 





HE CATHOLIC CRUSADE AND THE SOCI AL REVOLUTION.’ , 
‘“* Sixpenny Sermons at Chandos Hall.” 
21a, Maiden Lane, Bedford Street, Strand (by Rehearsal Theatre). 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, at 8 p.m. 

“Why the Catholic Crusade Supports the Revolution in Russia.’ 
Preacher : CONRAD NOEI, ; Opener of Discussion : GEORGE CHAMBERS, 
Priests of the Catholic Crusade. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2nd, at 8 p.m. 

‘““Why the Catholic Crusade Welcomes the Irish Republic.” 
Preacher: CONRAD NOEL; Opener of Discussion: GODFREY BELL, 
Priests of the Catholic Crusade. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER t6th, at 8 p.m. 

“Why the Catholic Crusade Demands an English Revolution.' 

Preacher ;: CONRAD NOEL ; Opener of Discussion : JOHN BUCKNALL, 
Priests of the Catholic Crusade. 


Admission Sixpence. Discussion Free. 





HE LITTLE ART ROOMS, 8 Duke Street, Adelphi, near Charing 
Cross Station. Colour and Monochrome Woodcuts by Miss 
Richards, Mrs. G. Raveral, etc. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


She ry FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for xy in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 
at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow 
Board of Education Grants for Graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 
geet for | eum as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
quare, W. 


E AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Caves Courses in Arts, Science, Mepictng, and Encinggrinc for Men 

‘omen. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 
munis post ca. from RsGISTRAR. 


) ea ar EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
west KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 


William Mather, LL.D. ; Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, A Secre' ormation concerning 











Hon. Treasurer: 
tary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M. A.—For inf 
Scholarships and Isoan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. vw. children improve quickly,—Mr. 
Lovety, 94 Park Street, London, W. 





ARTHUR 


) hagpmnee AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 
san and qualifications. Long residence abroad. Coaching for examinations. 

hest references.—Box 531, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street 
eee W.C. 2. 








APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


HE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, Swanley, Kent.—The 
Governors invite applications for the appointment of PRIN- 
CIPAL. Candidates must be women of educational and adminis- 
trative experience. Salary {500 per ann. with board and residence. 
—Five copies of applications and not more than three testimonials 
must be sent not later than December 5th, 1919, to Miss H. F. CoHEN, 
18 Albert Court, South Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom further 
particulars can be otteines. 








SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


SCHOOLS. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


MA4ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression , A — of Literature, Acting, Music, Danesing. 
ee: rease resource and initiative by 
work such as Cookery, Gardening my Pectenheesing. The ¥.. will be prepared 
for the Universities. “he Medical Profession and for advanced W. 4 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery a all such on 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is * delightfully -—th y in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


“ [32 LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened two years ago as an on capeinemt. to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA: 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Dancing, Music 

Appreciation, Acting. Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling. History of Art, Gardening, 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 

service of the house. Very good and full staff of teachers. Co-education till 12, girls 


remain till 18. 
Petasipats : The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 














qT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 








ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
tion—free development as individuals and as of the ¢ 1 community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
Students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Ex tis. 


TRAVEL. 


“PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


GENTLEMEN AND Lapigs. 


near SOUTH CROYDON. 
Aim of Educa- 











Jawuary 9. ‘Garden of Allah" (Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert). 32 days. 79 guns. 
Fesrvuary. Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, etc, 75 gns. 
LaTER. Algeria. 8. 


Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 1 + 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19 





LITERARY AGENCIES. 





RONALD MASSEY, Lirerary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. vg MSS. 
typed.—Ronatp Masssy, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





UTHORS.—WANTED, MSS. of every description for publication 

in volume form. Fiction, Poetry, Short Stories, Plays, Chil 

dren’s Books, etc. Promising new writers specially sought. _—Write 
“‘ Books,” Box 32, Sells Ltd., 168 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED, BY SERGEANT-MAJOR, 4} years’ service, being 


demobilised at Christmas, or earlier, genuine position of trust. Organ 








ising ability. Responsibility weleomed. Highest military and civil testi- 
monials. At present holding important military administrative position. Terms by 
arrangement. —Particulars’ to PEIRSON, 28a Admiral Seymour Road, Well Hall, S. E. 9. 





pos GEN TLEMAN wishes to become Paying Guest in good 
and respectable English family. Coaching in English literature would be wel- 
come, butnotessential. Would prefer to be in family where other guests are not 
taken. Willing to pay well. References exchanged. Letters to Box 549, NEw 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington. W. 2. 

(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is provided in the College Offices. There is a 
Special Course for ex-officers. 4 Choice of Appointment is guaranteed 
every Graduate. The College is Day, Residential and Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus will be sent gratis to any reader mentioning 
THE NEW STATESMAN. 


GBCRETARIAL TRAINING.— A few hor -reemer and other i 

goncated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial w 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Mies 

Grace (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 





EMOBILISED MEMBER OF W.A.A.C., with 4 years’ experi- 
D ence as school matron would like similar position.—Miss Woop, 32 Avenue 
Road, Highgate, N. 6. — 
[SMOsiLISED 1914 Field Officer, with a 20/30 Limousine 


aa Motor Car (seat 6 with chauffeur), desires hire work. Moderate terms. 





L. Rincer, Box 545, New STaTEsMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way, neato. W.C. 2. — 


POruL ation QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—MAatruusian LeaGue, 48 Broadway. Westminster, S.W. 1. 








EADERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 

line com about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 

for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 


to the Advertisement Manager. 
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